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We have often been asked the question by visitors: Have 
the deaf and dumb any idea of sound? We have answered, 
they have no more idea of sound than the blind have of colors. 
As the idea of sound can be imparted to the mind only through 
the sense of hearing, those who are totally deaf must therefore 
be wholly destitute of any such idea. They may know much 
about sound ; may know how it is propagated ; its law of trans- 
mission may be familiar to them, and still they may and must 
be entirely ignorant of its nature. Another question is some- 
times asked : whether the deaf and dumb can be taught music. 
This question, like the first, we have answered in the negative, 
presuming that hearing is indispensable to its acquisition. A 
little reflection might have led us to a different conclusion. 
Music is obtained from an instrument by a process purely me- 
chanical. The office of the ear is to aid the hand in execu- 
tion, by correcting its mistakes and imperfections; but the 
same office may be performed by the eye. A practised eye 
may as readily detect any irregularity of fingering, or departure 
from the proper movement of the piece, as a cultivated ear. 

It may be doubted, however, whether we should have arrived 
at this conclusion, had not a case in point recently come un- 
der our observation. Miss Avery, of Syracuse, a former pupil 
of the Asylum, made us a visit a few weeks since, and in- 
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formed us that she had been receiving instruction in music for 
the last six months, and had learned to play several tunes upon 
the piano-forte. We supposed, however, that her attainments 
and skill in this department must be of the lowest order, and 
were not at all prepared for the contrary impression made by 
actual experiment. We were not prepared to hear a young 
lady, made so deaf when eighteen months old as to be unable 
to perceive the tones of a piano-forte, playing correctly in point 
of time and expression, upon that instrument, the simple airs 
and lessons usually taught to beginners the first year of their 
instruction. But this we did hear; and we confidently affirm 
that her performance was fully equal to that of any young per- 
son we have met with who had practised no longer than she 
had. In order to test her ability to read notes, we placed be- 
fore her a psalm-tune which she had never seen. She played 
the air first and then the bass without any mistake, and said 
she could play them together after a little practice. Presum- 
ing that some of our readers would like to know in what way 
she had been made to comprehend a subject so difficult as that 
of music to the deaf and dumb, we requested her teacher, 
Professor Bartlett of the New York Institution, to furnish a 
statement of her case, which he has kindly permitted us to 
publish in the Annals. We will only say, in conclusion, that 
this gentleman—as well as her first teacher, Mrs. W.—deserves 
great praise for the patience, skill and ingenuity displayed in 
her instruction; to which in no small degree must be attribu- 
ted the wonderful success that has crowned their efforts. 


LETTER OF MR. BARTLETT. 

Dear SIE: 
In reply to your note of inquiry concerning the progress of 
~ my deaf-mute pupil in music, and the course of instruction that 
I have pursued with her, I shall speak, first, in reference to 
the circumstances that led to so novel an experiment as that of 
attempting to teach music to a deaf person ; (for I imagine your 
inquiry to divide itself into these two questions: first, Why 
should a deaf person learn music ? second, How can music be 
taught without the aid of hearing ?) 

A few months since, a present of a piano-forte was made to 
Miss A. by her father, upon the occasion of her birth-day—anot 
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with the expectation that she would herself ever be able to 
make music upon it, but that she might furnish to her young 
friends who, from time to time, should visit her, a means of 
amusement, and of interrupting the too long and too often oc- 
curring seasons of unbroken silence that attended the absence 
of vocal conversation. Miss A. soon began to amuse herself 
with fingering the keys of her piano-forte, and, rather playfully 
than otherwise, expressed a wish that she could learn to make 
music upon it. In this she was encouraged by her mother and 
Mrs. W., (a friend of the family,) who afterwards became her 
teacher. Her first exercise upon the piano-forte, you thus per- 
ceive, was a mere matter of playful experiment, without any 
real expectation of accomplishing any thing important. 

This part of the history of the case I regard, as you will 
doubtless yourself, with peculiar interest ; (viz., the minute cir- 
cumstances attending the beginning of her attempt to learn ;) 
and in relating them to you I cannot do-better than to give you 
her mother’s own language. Speaking of this, she says: 

** Augusta’s beginning was an effort of herown. She would 
often wish she could learn, and wonder why, by some magic 
influence, she could not be enabled to do it. I borrowed an in- 
struction book, and, by examining that together with the in- 
strument, she learned the connection between the notes and 
the keys; even the use of flats and sharps ; and in a few hours 
could read the notes (or the letters of the staff) as readily as 
the alphabet. Indeed she seemed to have a presentiment that 
she could learn. About this time Mrs. W. made us a visit, and, 
seeing Augusta so much engaged in the matter, kindly offered 
hor assistance. Mrs. W.’s commencement was without the 
slightest confidence of success. Her particular interest in A., 
and her earnest wish to gratify us all, induced her to make an 
effort in our behalf, without the least supposition that A. could 
be taught to play tunes with any degree of accuracy ; but, as she 
seemed to derive so much pleasure from fingering the keys, in 
imitation of others, merely for amusement, she thought that per- 
haps she might by assistance learn to play something that could 
be called music, though time and expression she could never 
understand. As for the manner in which she was taught, we 
think she depended more on her own power of imitation than 
any thing else.” 
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A beginning having been thus favorably made, both teacher 
and pupil, with a most commendable degree of enthusiasm and 
perseverance, applied themselves to the experiment. The zeal 
and patience of the teacher soon enlisted the full attention and 
exertion of the pupil, and abundant success followed their ef- 
forts. In about ten weeks, Mrs. W. succeeded in imparting to 
her pupil a knowledge of the scale, the proportionate length 
of the different kinds of notes, the use of flats and sharps as 
a signature and as accidentals, and, in short, such a knowledge of 
the elementary steps in piano-forte practice, as enabled her to 
go through the first twelve lessons in Cramer’s book of instruc- 
tion with a good degree of correct performance, besides learn- 
ing to play some half a dozen simple airs with their bass ac- 
companiments, in a style and with a degree of accuracy superi- 
or to that of the generality of pupils in this department of mu- 
sic at the end of three or four months’ instruction. Here I 
ought not to omit to mention that, during the whole progress of 
these lessons, Mrs. W. and her pupil labored under a peculiar 
disadvantage, their only medium of communication with each 
other being that of writing, Mrs. W. having no knowledge of 
the language of signs, and only an imperfect use of the man- 
ual alphabet—a fact which, united with the progress made in 
this short time, certainly reflects no small degree of credii on 
the intelligence, skill and assiduity of both teacher and pupil. 

It was at this stage of her progress that Miss A. came under 
my instruction. Before hearing her perform, I must acknowl- 
edge I had but little faith in the practicability of teaching a 
person entirely deaf to make music on any instrument. I had 
indeed, some years previous, once succeeded in teaching a little 
girl who was partially deaf, very intelligent, and possessed of 
an uncommon fondness for music, to play two or three simple 
tunes upon the piano-forte. In this case, however, it was a 
mere matter of imitation, each movement of the fingers being 
taught by example and copied like so many steps taught in danc- 
ing, and no reference being had to the notes of written music. 
Miss A., though like every learner depending much upon im- 
itation, had, as has already been stated, advanced beyond mere 
imitative practice, and already learned to read and play to some 
extent, at sight, from the written scale. 
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. The points in her practice to which I have given particular. 
attention have been ¢ime and expression ; for in these, as might 
readily be apprehended, she most needed especial instruction, | 
and in these most difficulty would be met. Here I presume you 
will be inclined to inquire what peculiar means I used in impress- 
ing theideaoftime. Besides the usual method of ‘‘ beating time,” 
or dividing the measures into equal parts by signs addressed to 
the eye, and by counting the parts of the measure by the num- 
bers 1234123 4,—or 12 3—1 23, expressed and repeated 
regularly at intervals according as the movement might be, I 
accustomed her to feel the beat upon the hand, sometimes beat- 
ing myself upon her hand, then requiring her to beat with one 
hand upon the other; thus bringing the sense of touch to codp- 
erate with the sight for the sake of strengthening the impres- 
sion. Then, for the purpose of giving the idea of accent, I im- 
pressed strongly the beat belonging to the accented part of the 
measure, leaving the unaccented beats to be touched lightly. 
To make the impression yet stronger and more vivid, in the 
case of marches and waltzes, I required her to mark the time 
by a marching or by a waltzing movement, in a manner to cor- 
respond with the time and spirit.of the piece, having, of course, 
first given her an example of the movement required. ‘Thus, 
you perceive, it was by imitative action that an idea of the char- 
acter of the movement was imparted. By these and other 
similar means, substituting the sense of touch for that of hear- 
ing, the ideas of time, accent and expression were communi- 
cated, and with a degree of perfection quite beyond what might 
have been expected. 

It is interesting here to observe how the senses sympathize 
and codperate with each other in communicating intelligence to 
the mind from the material circumstances that surround it, and 
what a rich field of metaphysical observation is opened in con- 
nection with the inquiry: how, and how far the ideas of time 
and tune, or rhythmical and poetical expression, can be acquired 
by persons quite bereft of hearing? As learners or teachers in 
the school of mental science, and especially as instructors of 
the deaf, this subject addresses itself to us with a peculiar in- 
terest and importance. 

If the question be raised, ‘‘ Cui bono ?”—what possible benefit 
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can result from teaching music to the deaf or from exercising 
them in musical performances when learned ?—it may be an- 
swered : What benefit is ever derived from teaching music ? It 
is a source of intellectual gratification. It is a means of intellect- 
ual cultivation. To the deaf it must be of course imperfect in 
both these respects, in proportion as the degree of deafness is par- 
tial or entire. In estimating the pleasure that is derived from 
music, however, it must not be forgotten that the sensation or 
- perception of sound is not the whole of the pleasure produced 
by music. A considerable part of this pleasure results from 
the rhythmical character of the movement, which can be per- 
ceived by the sense of sight alone to a considerable extent, and 
yet more perfectly by sight and feeling together. For proof of 
this we need only refer to the pleasing attraction which the 
measured movement of marching, dancing and waltzing pos- 
sesses for the deaf, as well as for those who hear. You have 
doubtless often remarked with interest the gratification experi- 
enced by our little girls in their playful dancings and waltzings, 
and the success of their efforts at marking time. Also the fond- 
ness of the boys for that kind of music, so especially delightful 
to all boys, called drumming—accurate enough in time, but ex- 
ecrable in ¢wne. Another avenue of pleasure to the deaf from 
music, which ought not be left unnoticed, is the pleasurable ef- 
fect of vibrations gently exciting the nerves. This kind of sen- 
sation, although far inferior to that of perfect tune acting upon 
the perfect ear, is nevertheless in a degree a pleasurable one, 
and is worthy of notice. Much more might be said of the 
possible sources of gratification to the deaf from musical exer- 
cises, especially those so mechanical as that of performing on 
the keys of the piano-forte, but I will not prolong my remarks 
at this time. It will afford me much pleasure to hear from 
you in reference to any part of this subject. 
Respectfully yours, 
DAVID E. BARTLETT. 

New York, Sept. 12th, 1848. 
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A PARAPHRASE OF THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


[SomE years ago a little volume appeared in England, bear- 
ing the following title: ‘‘A Paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer, 
with an Introduction on the Nature of Prayer. Written and 
printed by some of the elder pupils in the West of England In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb.” This volume was reprinted 
in Boston in 1842; principally, we believe, through the agency 
of Miss Dix, the celebrated philanthropist, by whom a copy was . 
presented to the library of the American Asylum. The Ameri- 
can editor says of the book: ‘‘ Its character is simple and prac- 
tical. It comes from several youthful writers—the first fair 
offering of grateful hearts—grateful for the exceeding benefits 
conferred through religious and general instruction, and owning 
at once to the earthly benefactress, and the benignant Father 
in heaven, a sense of the blessings conferred.” We have 
thought that a few extracts from this singular commentary 
would be of interest to our readers on account of the remark-. 
able beauty, both of thought and expression, which many of its 
passages show. It is proper to premise, however, that we have 
the best reasons for believing that other hands and other 
heads than those of the mere deaf and dumb were busy when 
this Paraphrase was coming into existence. To those familiar, 
as we are, with deaf-mutes, the internal evidence is sufficient to 
demonstrate that they could not, unaided, have produced this 
volume; and, in the present case, we have other proof of the 
strongest character that they did not. But the deception was 
so skillful and beautiful that we almost regret our knowledge 
of the imposture.—Ep. ANNALS. ] 


“* Give us this day our daily bread. 


“QO God, thou knowest I am poor and needy ; thou knowest 
my body is wasted, as the oil in the lamp, and must have food. 
to supply it and preserve it from falling into darkness. Give me 
raiment to make me clean, and in comfort to go without blush- 
ing face through the street, and to thy house; and give me 
shelter from cold and rain and thieves and sickness. O give. 
me health in my body to be active for thee, and give me little 


riches to be charitable to others ; but I know thy grace is bet- 
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ter than all things inthe earth. I cannot go without thee, be- 
cause I depend on thee, and my spirit is thine, and my body is 
thine. I look at the table ; it has large food and plenty for us, 
and I know thou dost send all things; and I drink the pure 
water, and I thank thee, because it is good for my thirst, and I 
think on my bed that thou art with me, preserving me, and put- 
ting sleep on my eyelids, and I adore thee and praise thee, 0 
God, for all thy mercies. 

‘When I am going to my home in the country, the wagoner 
takes me to an inn for food and rest, and I eat in haste, and I 
am soon up from sitting to go my way. I do not want to have 
large dinner, and I do not want to stay long, because I seek my 
home and my parents, and I am not happy to delay from them. 
So I think of this world. It is not my home, but I eat its food, 
and I take its pleasures, but my heart is not on its great things, 
because I am going to my home with thee, O my Father. 

**T cannot demand thy mercies to me, O God, because I am a 
prisoner to thee by my many sins. Thy gifts are free in love to 
me through Jesus Christ. I do not desire to be idle, O my God, 
but I am happy to work for my food and blessing. I do not 
love dainty meats, because they will spoil my body with disease, 
but plain meat makes my body sober and strong and healthy, 
and I do not crave bad things, but I beg thee to give me all 
things in thy wisdom. 

‘‘Let me never doubt thy care, O my Father, but make me 
restful in thy providence always, and never let me be full in 
mind to forget thee, but teach me, O God, humility, fear, pru- 
dence, goodness. 


“And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us. 


“T think of the fine garden surrounded with the high wall, 
and spikes are on its summit, and the broad deep moat is round 
it, and its drawbridge is uplifted, and no one can approach it ; 
and I say the heaven, O my Father, is like the fair garden, and 
I say sin is like the high wall with spikes, and deep, deep moat, 
and I say my Saviour is like the one bridge for thine heirs to 
go on into thy mansion; and when false men call to thee to 
enter thy heaven, thou markest them, and their names are not 
with thy children in thine eternal book of memory; and thou 
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turnest from them and they wander away in sorrow forever. 
This is true to me, and I fear thine anger, O my Father, and I 
fear my sins, and I abhor my sins, and I ask thee to forgive me. 
O God, thou supportest me; thou givest me comfort. Thou 
preservest me from dangers, and thou teachest me to hope in 
thee, andI am grateful, and desire to obey thee, but I know I 
have often been unfaithful to thee; I have not been a true ser- 
yant to thee, and I pray thee to forgive me. I cannot ask thee 
proudly to pardon me, but I beg thee humbly to wash out my 
transgressions as I wipe away the lines from my slate. I know 
thou hast not forgotten my little one sin, but it is before thee to 
punish me, and I blush in my thoughts to thee for my sin, and I 
know I can never pay thee for my doings; but my Redeemer 
has taken my iniquities away, and thou art rich in mercy and 
goodness to me, and thou art free to bless me, though I am not 
in little part worthy of thee, O my Father. 

“OQ God, when thou forgivest my sins I have full freedom, and 
thou wilt not point at my sins to make me depressed and fear- 
ful. When the man does sin, and the. judges forgive him, peo- 
ple remember his sin to talk about it, and he is ashamed and 
unhappy and hides himself, but thou art not like that ; thou 
pardonest sin and thou wilt not show it to thine angels and men, 
to mock me or insult me, but it is gone from me forever. O 
God, I am humble in thy sight, because I know I am imperfect 
in my all, and I feel sin is dull to me; it has no pretty thoughts 
and no peace. I have looked at the new bird in the cage, and 
it was uneasy and it disliked the prison, and it would fly away 
in the pure air to the high tree; and sin is like a cage to me, 
because it makes my mind unhappy and heavy, and I every day 
pray thee to pardon me, because every day I do sin in thy sight, 
O my Father. 


** And lead us not into temptation. 


‘*My mind is sometimes quick to anger, when the rude boys 
mock me and sign to insult me, and when men push me from 
the path, my eyes frown to them, and when men try to cheat me — 
in my money, my heart is full, to prison them, but I pray thee, 
0 God, forbid my hot passions to come up in my heart. Make 
me firm in myself to seek peace and shun thoughts of rage and 
severity. 


» . A Paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer. 


‘*T see men in the world with happy out-show, and I did think 
I would try to be as them. Isaw them vain in their fading dress, 
I saw them confident in their uncertain héalth, and I saw them 
laughing in their follies, which thou, O my Father, wilt punish, 
and I sometimes forgot thee, and did wish for the world’s evil 
things; and I see men honor rich men, and I did wish for great 
riches; and I see men in carriages look grand to me, and I 


thought I would save all my gifts of money for a noble carriage ; 


but now, I do not envy these things, because I see the great men 
dying from the earth, and, when they are gone, I look at their 
fine houses, and they are not changed ; I look at their green 
lands, and the cows, and the horses, and the sheep are on them, 
and they are not in grief, and they have not died because the 
rich man died; and I was ignorant and thought they would 
have died ; and the trees and the flowers and the sun and the 
rain come, and the spring and the summer come, and all things 
are happy without care for the rich man’s dying. I wish not 
for the false things of the earth like I wish for the real things 
of heaven, and I pray thee, O God, to teach me not to covet 
the failing things of this world. 

‘*O my Father, I pray thee to rouse me from sin, as the sailor 
is roused from sleep when the ship is going down into the sea; 
and I beseech thee to give me power to rebel against sin, and to 
conquer it, and take away all love to sin from my heart, and I 
know my heart inclines to sin, and I would be quick to evil if 
thou didst not preserve me by thy grace. 

‘*A man knows the road is dark, and many pits are in the path, 
and he fears to fall and wound or kill his body ; he will take the 
lantern with a strong light, and he will watch his way, as my 
school-fellows do in a foggy morning’s walk, and he will go safe 
and be happy from ill; so sin is like the dark road, and it will 
lead into the deep sorrows, and thy bible with thy Spirit, 0 
my Father, is like the lantern with strong light to lead me safe 
through the world. 

‘* But deliver us from evil. 

‘What is true evil? Is sickness evil to me, O my Father? 

I say sickness is not evil to me, because on my bed in painl 


thought of thee, and I was in grief for sin, and I was quiet in my 
pain because I said it came to make me good to thee. 
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‘<Ts sorrow evil to me? No, because sorrow cools my mind 
and makes me turn from outward things to think of myself, and 
sorrow makes me see things cheating me, and I learn to avoid 
foolishness by sorrow, and I pray much when I am in sorrow, 
and my heart is mild and open and gentle after my sorrow. 

“Ts sin evil? O my God, I acknowledge sin to be the one 
great evil. 

*‘T have seen the weed with many roots, and I pulled the little: 
root away, and I saw it had more arms in the ground, and I 
pulled another, but more and more were there, and I came to 
the large weed and I pulled it long, but it was firm in the 
ground, and I took the spade and cut the earth and took the 
master weed away, and all its offspring died fast from the soil ; 
and I signed to the school-fellows that the weed was like sin, 
the little weeds were like man’s troubles by sin, and if man 
conquers one trouble of earth, more come to tease him, but 
I said man must root away sin, the great weed of poison, and 
all will be happy and fair, and I said God’s spirit was like the 
spade to cut all weeds from the heart. 


** And the power. 


“Thou, O Lord God, art most mighty. thou madest the many 
worlds in thy breath, and thou art now doing many wonders in 
nature and in heaven, and no man can defeat thee. 

**T look at the little grass and it is beautiful, and I admire the 
pretty flowers and the sky and all thy works, and I see thy 
power is evident, and I cannot comprehend it. Thou never 
failest in might, thou art constant, thou hast not temptation or 
weakness or doubt. 

“‘T am happy to pray to thee, and I am strong to believe in thee, 
I know thou hast power to bless me and guard me, and I have 
no fear in the night to be lost from thee, because thou canst see 
to find in the thick darkness. 


** And the glory. 


“O my Father, thou who art infinite in glory and majesty and 
power, receive my praise. Thou art the light of heaven, and 
angels’ eyes cannot gaze upon thee. Thou art encircled for- 
ever with the brightness of thine own holiness. I see-thy glory 
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through all the creation, and I read about it in thy word, thou 
hast a veil over thee to me, because my weak mind could not 
lift itself before thy splendor. My life shall show glory to thy 
name. I desire to be always in thy service. O let me do thy 
will, as the faithful servant, and let my face and my mind and 
my doings express thy honor. I would always sanctify thee, 
O my Father, and I would restrain the wicked from blasphemy. 
I know it is folly to turn from thee, and I know evilness can- 
not stand before thee. I have many errands from thee, and [ 
pray thee to direct me to perform them well, and I beseech 
thee to shelter and support me through the world.”’ 


ANNA TEMMERMANS. 
BY LUZERNE RAY. 


Dr. Howe’s celebrated pupil, Laura Bridgman, is beyond all 
doubt the most remarkable deaf, dumb and blind person that 
the world has ever known. Next to her we are inclined to 


place Anna Temmermans, a protégée of the Abbé Carton, di- 
rector of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind at 
Bruges in Belgium; from whose valuable work, entitled Le 
Sourd-Muet et TAveugle, we have gathered the following 
particulars respecting her early history, character and educa- 
tion. 


Anna was born at Ostend in 1818. She was blind at birth, 
and her sense of hearing, although supposed to have been orig- 
inally possessed in some degree, was lost in mere infancy. Af- 
ter the death of her parents, she found a home with her grand- 
mother, a woman in humble life, and so poor as to be supported 
in part by public charity. With her she remained until she was 
nearly twenty years of age. At this time her peculiar condi- 
tion was made known to the benevolent Carton, who at once 
determined to remove her, if possible, to his establishment, and 
attempt her education. To this, however, it was difficult to 
obtain the consent of the grandmother and aunt of Anna, 
whose attachment to the unfortunate child was very strong; 
and who, with the jealous tenderness not uncommon among 
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persons of their class, were fearful that, in the hands of stran- 
gers, she would not receive the careful and affectionate atten- 
tion which they had been accustomed to bestow upon her. And 
when they finally yielded to the urgent appeals which were 
made to them, and Anna was removed from their humble abode, 
they followed those who had charge of her with the half repent- 
ing cry, ‘‘ You are taking away the blessing of our house.” 
Says the Abbé: ‘I have not concealed this circumstance, but I 
have now the pleasure of being able to add that they are per- 
fectly satisfied. They have seen the progress which their be- 
loved child has made in knowledge; they have become con- 
vinced, also, of the improvement which has taken place in her 
physical constitution, and of the interest she feels in useful em- 
ployments, and they esteem themselves happy in having made 
the sacrifice.” 
One of the reasons why the friends of Anna were unwilling 
that she should leave them was the conviction that she was idi- 
otic, and, of course, that any attempt to instruct her would be 
wasted labor. Her parents, occupied with their daily avoca- 
tions, had been compelled to keep their helpless child in perfect 
idleness from morning to night. Seated alone in a corner, her 
only amusement was to string and unstring a number of beads 
which they had put into her hands, and this monotonous opera- 
tion was repeated twenty times a day. | Without bodily exer- 
cise, her appetite was of course feeble, and she would some- 
times refuse to take any food at all till evening. She would 
occasionally tear off her clothes in the fits of passion to which 
she was subject, and resist every attempt to cover her with 
better garments. Her external appearance was far from at- 
tractive. Her skin was covered with blotches; her eyes were 
full of rheum ; her walk was awkward and difficult, and her 
head always bent toward the ground. But, when pleased, she 
was accustomed to express her satisfaction by a pleasant smile, 
and to kiss her hand, with a not ungraceful motion, in token of 
her gratitude for any favor. 
- As soon as she arrived at the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb she seemed to be conscious of having found a new home, 
and from that moment never made any allusion to the friends 
she had left behind. Although twenty years of age, she was 
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still a child in feeling, living wholly in the present, with scarce- 
ly any thought of the future or the past. iLike a child also, 
she was fond of attention, exacting and selfish. Being con- 
ducted to her room, she immediately undressed herself, and 
rose early the next morning, happy in having, for the first time 
in her life, passed the night in a comfortable bed. When her 
attendant appeared and she became aware of her presence, she 
bowed her head as if to salute her. At this period, her hands 
were small and thin, the result of a life of idleness, but her 
stature was not different from that of others of the same age 
with herself. She ate with more propriety and dexterity than 
is common among the blind. Her organ of destructiveness was 
Jarge, and whenever displeased with her book or work, which 
was not seldom, her first impulse was to tear it to pieces. Her 
natural weapons were her feet and nails, and, during the early 
period of her residence at the asylum, these weapons were not 
allowed to rust for lack of constant exercise. 

An attempt was soon made to accustom her to some useful 
occupation, and for this purpose knitting needles were put into 
her hands and she was taught how to use them, but she mani- 
fested at first a decided indisposition for work of any kind what- 
ever. Her aversion to study was equally great. The only way 
in which she could be led to undertake either was by making 
one repugnance counteract the other. Thus, when the knit- 
ting needles had been presented to her, and she had several 
times refused them, her attendant, as if yielding to her wishes, 
would take them away and fill their place with the letters of 
the alphabet. Happy in not being compelled to the labor which 
she disliked, she would then diligently apply herself for a time 
to study. And so, on the other hand, she could most quickly be 
led to use her needles by requiring at first some other exercise. 
But this perversity of conduct was of no long duration. By 
yielding to the caprices of this child-woman, and watching the 
changes of her wayward temper, she was soon brought to en- 
gage willingly in both study and labor, and to love them both. 
An appeal was also made to her sense of shame, and not with- 
out effect. One day, when she had manifested a more than 
usual disgust of work, her attendant led her round among the 
children who were busy at their customary employments, and 
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said to her by signs: ‘‘ These little ones are all cheerfully en- 
gaged in their occupations, while you, who are so large, do 
nothing at all.” Her pride was touched by the remark, and 
thenceforward there was less difficulty in persuading her to 
perform her task. 

«« Anna very soon learned,” says the Abbé, “that I was the 
master of the establishment, and her attachment to me was 
stronger than to any other person. But it was a love somewhat 
shaded by fear, for after a short time she became aware that 
whenever punishment was administered for misconduct, it was 
_ done by my direction. On a certain occasion, when she had 
‘“torn her cap in her anger, and had been told by her attendant 
. that I should be informed of it, she adopted the following ex- 
pedient to escape the discipline which she feared. Going 
around to each of the deaf and dumb and the blind pupils, she 
earnestly besought them by signs to kneel before me and ask 
me to forgive her ; and she expressed her wishes on this point 
with such distinctness that only one of those whom she ad- 
dressed failed to understand her. 

‘*Tt was once rather imprudently made known to her that I 
was to be absent for several days, and she seemed to regard it 
as a favorable opportunity for the manifestation of some of the 
worst traits in her character. When reproved by her attendant 
for misconduct, and threatened with a report of it to me, she 
mocked at her monitress, saying that I was away and would not 
soon return, and that, in the mean time, she would do whatever 
she pleased. But now she is wholly changed, having become 
mild, quiet and equable in her temper. Often for three months 
at a time there is not the slightest outbreak of her old irrita- 
bility. She will do nothing now which she knows to be op- 
posed to my wishes. She is very fond of fruit of every kind. 
Being once led into an orchard, and urged to gather and to eat 
by her deaf and dumb companions, she refused, replying that I 
had not given her permission, and that she must not do it 
without leave first obtained from me. 

“Her sense of touch is exceedingly acute. Sometimes, by 
way of experiment, the raised letters of her alphabet have been 
almost entirely effaced, so that her teacher could not detect, 
with her fingers, the slightest trace of them; Anna, however, 
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has had no difficulty in distinguishing the whole form of each 
letter. Often she finds pins in the course of her walks, and on 
two occasions she has brought to me small pieces of money 
which she had picked up in the garden. It seems to afford her 
the highest satisfaction thus to bring to light small articles 
which others overlook. 

“‘T was gratified one day by a manifestation of sensibility 
which was greatly to her honor. A child had been brought to 
the asylum, one of whose hands was crippled. As soon as she 
had touched the maimed limb, she burst into tears and continued 
weeping for along time. Being asked the cause of her grief, she 
replied that the poor little object of her sympathy would never 
be able to knit. Knitting is her favorite occupation, and to be 
incapacitated for this exercise she regards as one of the great- 
est of calamities. The next morning she was found by her 
teacher with her hands tied, and in explanation of her self-im- 
posed ligature she proceeded to show that, in this condition, she 
could neither knit nor dress herself, nor do many other things; 
adding an expression of her gratitude that she enjoyed the per- 
fect use of both her hands. The most unfortunate,” justly re- 
marks the Abbé, ‘‘ have something for which to be grateful. 

«* Anna is very benevolent, and with great cheerfulness she 
renders all possible aid to those who are in need of assistance. 
During the winter she is very careful of her little companion, 
covering her at night in her bed, and often pronouncing by signs 
a blessing upon her. She has a strong love for the very young 
deaf-mutes. She holds them in her lap, rocks them in the cra- 
dle, and carries them in her arms with all the care and tender- 
ness of a mother. Her teacher once wrote for her the phrase, 
Strike Eugenia, as an exercise in language. Before obeying 
the direction, she took the hand of the blind Eugenia, and placed 
it upon the letters, to make her understand that if she struck 
her it was not in anger, but only in compliance with her teach- 
er’s request. 

‘‘She never assaults her companions, but neither will she 
permit any invasion of her own rights on their part. She is 
greatly offended whenever any thing belonging to her is taken 
without leave. One of her fellow pupils having abstracted 
school-book of hers for a temporary purpose, Anna was highly 
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displeased and immediately reclaimed her property. The next 
day the same pupil requested the loan of the same book, but 
Anna refused, giving as a reason that yesterday she took it with- 
out permission, and that therefore to-day she should not have 
it at all, however earnest might be her request. 

‘“Whenever Anna commits any fault, she does not deny it, 
but either makes a full confession, or offers some plausible ex- 
cuse. She often shows considerable ingenuity in defending 
herself against accusation. Her attendants having once ob- 
served to her that her knitting was badly done, she immediately 
answered by signs that it was not her fault; tuat the needles 
were crooked. As if she had said, How is it possible for one to © 
work well with such tools ? 

“One morning, more indolent than usual, she manifested 
great unwillingness to leave her bed. When required to rise, 
she answered that she was sick and could not. She felt of her 
pulse, and said to us by signs that we must call the physician of. 
the establishment to come and give her medicine. We knew 
very well that this was a mere pretext, and she was ready to 
confess it as soon as she had risen. 

“She occasionally speaks of things with an apparent knowl- 
edge of their nature which no one can tell how she has ac- 
quired. She is totally blind, and has been so from birth. The 
strongest light makes no impression whatever upon her. And 
yet she will sometimes refuse to work in. the evening ; saying 
that it is too dark and that she must wait till it has become 
light. 

“During religious worship in the chapel, which she regularly 
attends, she seems to receive impressions peculiar to the place. 
She loves to be there, and her manner is so reverent as to en- 
courage the hope that she feels, in some degree, the presence of 
God. Her companion once said to her that I was sick, and 
that she ought to weep for it. She replied that she must not 
weep but pray, and immediately falling upon her knees she re- 
mained in that position for more than a quarter of an hour. 
She afterwards told me of this, and I was happy to know it, for 
I believed that her conduct was pleasing to God. Does not the 
bird praise its’ Creator by its spontaneous song, and is not the 
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motion of the stars in their orbits a continual hymn to the 
Deity ?” 


It is not necessary to go at length into a detail of the proces- 
ses employed by Carton in the education of his deaf, dumb 
and blind pupil. A few extracts from his minute and extended 
narration will serve to show the nature of his method, and the 
success by which his efforts were attended. He began his la- 
bors in the following manner : 

‘To give Anna,” he says, ‘‘at the very first, a significant 
word, and at the same time to make her acquainted with the 
letters composing that word, I decided to select a single letter 
and make that the representative of the whole word in which it 
was contained. And to do this most effectually, it was impor- 
tant that I should fix upon a letter bearing some resemblance to 
the form of the object which I wished it to express. Accord- 
ingly, I chose the letter O, and having accustomed her fingers 
to its circular form, I explained to her that this letter was the 
representative of the mouth. (O is one of the letters in the 
word mond, which is the Flemish for mouth.) I then repeated 
the same letter, thus OO, and in like manner taught her that 
this double O represented theeyes. (Oog is the Flemish for 
eye.) It was easy to make her understand that O stood for the 
mouth and OO for the eyes, because of the manifest resem- 
blance between the signs and the things signified. But it was 
necessary that ‘she should not be left in the belief that all words 
were similar in form to the objects which they represented. I 
therefore joined the letter R to the OO already taught to her as 
the representatives of the eyes, and explained that the word 
thus formed, oor, (which is the Flemish for ear,) possessed an en- 
tirely different signification. Thus she was led, by an easy 
process, to perceive the distinction between natural and arbi- 
trary signs.” 

We have given the Abbé’s explanation in the foregoing para- 
graph in his own language, although it seems to us neither re- 
markably clear nor satisfactory. In the course of a few 
months, Anna learned the meaning of quite a number of words, 
principally the names of objects with which she was most fa- 
miliar. We make a second extract from the record of her in- 
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“One day Anna’s teacher having presented her with an egg 
and at the same time directed her attention to the word ey, (the 
Flemish for egg,) she made us understand that she wished to eat 
it, and offered me a small piece of money, as if to make pur- 
chase of the article. ‘The bargain was completed; she ate the 
egg and I pocketed the money. The next day, she found the 
word ey, of her own accord, and pointed it out to her teacher, 
with an expression of countenance sufficiently indicative of her 
desire for the thing which the word represented. Accordingly 
I gave her an egg ; she touched it and then touched the word, 
smiling to herself as if surprised and pleased that by means of 
those two letters she had obtained what she wanted. I per- 
ceived that she would soon propose to buy the egg, as before, 
and I thought it a favorable opportunity to ascertain whether 
she had any proper idea of the use of money. When there- 
fore she offered me the price, I took it and at the same time 
took from her the egg also. She laughed a little at this, think- 
ing doubtless that what I had done was in mere playfulness. 
But I left her for a time, in order to show that I was serious in 
the matter, and that what I had thought it proper to take, I 
judged it right also to keep. She submitted at last, so far as 
the egg was concerned, but seemed astonished that I did not re- 
store the money. She asked me for it, and was greatly offended 
because I appeared to be slow in making restitution. It was 
time to show myself an honest man; I accordingly returned 
the money and she was satisfied. It gave me pleasure to dis- 
cover in her so correct a conception of the rights of property, 
as well as of the natural justice involved in the observance of 
the rule of quid pro quo.” 

As soon as Anna had learned the names of a sufficient num- 
ber of objects, the Abbé proceeded to teach her the use of the 
verb, beginning with the imperative mode as the most simple’ 
and regular form of it. His success in this case was not infe- 
rior to what it had been with the substantive. After a few trials, 
Anna learned to perform readily whatever actions were com- 
manded. Sometimes her obedience was tested by ordering ab- 
surd or impossible things, but in every case she would go 
through with the form, at least, of compliance. Thus, she was 
once told to Hat the chair. She read the phrase, re-read it and 
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then shook her head, as if in despair of obeying the command. 
Finally, however, she turned round to the chair in which she 
was sitting ; put her mouth to it, and pretended to eat it with 
great apparent relish. On another occasion the phrase, 
Throw your head upon the floor, was given to her. After twice 
reading the words, and laughing somewhat at the absurdity of 
the command, she became suddenly serious, as if meditating 
how she should obey it. At last, to end the matter, she took 
her head in her hands, and made the motion of throwing it away. 

‘This then,” says the Abbé, ‘‘ was the order in which I taught 
Anna the various parts of speech. First, the substantive ; be- 
cause that which it expresses falls most directly under the cog- 
nizance of the senses. Second, the verb; because without this 
it is impossible to use connected language. Third, the prepo- 
sition ; as completing the action indicated by the verb. I re- 
served the adjective and the adverb to the last, because, not be- 
ing essential parts of a sentence, complete propositions can be 
framed without them, and I was anxious to have my pupil begin 
the use of written language as early as possible. 

‘The last lessons which Anna has received have had for 
their object instruction in the use of the possessive pronouns 
and the conjunctions. She is now able to use such phrases as 
the following, and she readily comprehends the meaning of such 
as are written for her: J put my cane and my book upon 
the table. Sister A. sews my apron and my bonnet with a needle. 
Give my book to sister P. As Anna is of an active tempera- 
ment, she never fails to go immediately and give the book to 
the person indicated, but she always insists upon thanks for 
what she has done. She never forgets to express her grat- 
itude for every favor that is shown to her, and she expects to 
have her own good deeds acknowledged in the same way. 

‘Anna seems to understand that we have some facilities 
which she has not for finding those who are not present; that 
we are endowed with some sense which-she does not possess. 
She does not appear however to distinguish between her blind 
companions and those who are deaf and dumb, nor to under- 
stand the peculiar misfortune of each class, for whenever she 
addresses them it is always in the same way. 
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“To perceive the difference between herself and her teach- 
ers and associates, her experience would lead to some such rea- 
soning as this: ‘When I am looking for any thing by myself, 
with no one to aid me, I find it with difficulty, but when I have’ 
the assistance of another person it is quickly found ; that per- 
son therefore must possess some sense or faculty which I have 
not.’ She would understand intuitively the connection between 
this conclusion and the premises, although she might not be 
able to express it in logical form. 

“The following fact may be taken as sufficient proof of 
Anna’s knowledge that her teachers are in the possession of 
some faculty of which she and her blind companions are des- 
titute. One day her knitting-work had got out of order, and 
she found herself unable to remedy the evil. A blind girl who 
sat at her side volunteered to help her, but she rejected the 
offer, touching the eyes of the girl and then her own eyes, and 
saying by signs that they were both blind alike and there- 
fore incapable of doing what was necessary to her work.” 


We have no room for any further extracts from the Abbé’s 
narrative. Some may judge that those we have already made 
exhibit nothing of sufficient merit to justify translation. Com- 
pared with our American prodigy, Laura Bridgman, the deaf, 
dumb and blind Belgian does not, indeed, display any wonder- 
ful signs of intellectual activity, but we should not forget that 
the latter had grown to womanhood before the least attempt 
was made to lift the triple veil which shrouded her mind, and 
that when the account was written she had been for no very 
long period under instruction. Her case has, at least, one point 
of interest, as showing how much human wisdom, prompted 
by human benevolence, can accomplish for the most degraded 
and apparently most hopeless of our race. 
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POETICAL EXTRACTS. 


[In the third number of the first volume of the Annals we 
printed a communication from Mr. John R. Burnet, a deaf-mute 
of New Jersey, prefacing it with a very brief notice of the 
author. From a volume entitled ‘Tales of the Deaf and Dumb, 
with Miscellaneous Poems,” published by Mr. Burnet in 1835, 
-we extract the lines that follow. They should be read, of 
course, with a constant recollection of the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of the writer ; on which condition we have no fear of any 
dissent from our judgment that they well deserve to fill the 
space which we yield them.—Ep. ANNALS. | 


MY HOME, FAREWELL. 


I paused upon the mountain’s brow, - 
And turned me to survey 
My native hills all smiling now 
Beneath the sun of May ; 
The bustling world before me lay, 
Where I must win a name ; 
Hope beckoned to the onward way, 
And whispered thoughts of fame. 


But memory fondly lingered back, 
And dwelt, mid gathering tears, 
Upon’ my life’s eventful track 
Through few, but changeful years ; 
My early loves and hopes and fears, 
Through disappointment’s shroud, 
Shone forth, as when the sun appears 
One moment through a cloud. 


Farewell the soil my steps that stayed 
In tottering infancy, 

Where free my bounding footsteps strayed 
In boyhood’s thoughtless glee ; 

Her treasured stores has memory 
Linked with each field and spring, 

She clings to every rock and tree 

As a familiar thing. 
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And there in childhood’s day I heard, 
Who ne’er again shall hear, 

Or human voice, or song of bird, 
Or water murmuring near, 

The echo that, with wondering ear, 
I traced from hill to hill, 

Lingering through many a noiseless year, 
Rings in my fancy still. 


My native home! farewell once more ! 
Hope darkens on my mind, 

I tempt the unknown world before, 
And leave my home behind ! 

Where shall I meet with friends so kind 
As those who loved me well ? 

Another home where shall I find? 
But yet, my home, farewell ! 


[As a pendant to the foregoing, we are tempted to reprint 
some lines which appeared in the Seventeenth Report of the 
American Asylum as the production of one of the pupils. 


The author, Mr. Edmund Booth, lost his hearing in early youth, 
was for some years a pupil of the Asylum, afterwards an as- 
sistant instructor, and is now a resident of Iowa. He is a 
gentleman of unusual intelligence ; writes prose with ease and 
even elegance, and for his own amusement only has occasion- 
ally indulged himself in rhyming. Perhaps he will not thank 
us for reproducing one of his earliest effusions. ] 


INVITATION. 


Come, O come, the day is fair, 

The bees are humming in the air, 
The sun is laving in the lake, 

The fishes sporting near the brake, 
So come, and drink the balmy breeze 
By soft gales wafted from the trees. 


The lake is like an angel’s path, 
And spotted like a flowery heath. 
With islands lovely as itself ; 

No rock or mountain-crag « r delf 
But smiles upon the glassy wave 
Or lies contented in its grave. 
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So come, O come, and let us go, 

The day is still, the wind is low, 
There’s nothing to disturb or break 
The drowsy woods or sleeping lake, 
The spell of Nature’s loveliness 
Hath power to wrap the soul in bliss. 


The boat is waiting on the shore 

And ready hangs the lightsome oar ; 

T’will glitter as we move along, 

And that shali be our only song, 

Save where some wild bird’s mood subdued 
Gives echo to the solitude. 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY J. A. AYRES. 


KNOWLEDGE is the source of our purest and most refined 
enjoyments. It wakes in the soul thoughts, emotions and feel- 
ings hitherto unknown, and with which it delights to hold con- 
verse. It gathers from the past its words of interest and 
instruction, and, with conjecture made wise by experience, it 
hovers with intelligent interest over the dim and uncertain 
events of the future. Not only is knowledge power ; it is enjoy- 
ment. It is an element of happiness in itself. The mind re- 
joices in its own strength and in the consciousness of its pos- 
sessions, just as the well man rejoices in the buoyant pulse of 
life, whose vigor nerves and stimulates his whole frame. How 
great the contrast in kind and degree between the enjoyments 
of a mind left to dwarf itself in ignorance and repose, and those 
of one whose perceptions, cultivation and study have endued 
it with power to grasp and comprehend all truth! In the one 
the bright light of God in man seems waning toward obscurity, 
till you scarce can tell whether it be more in power than the 
wonderful instinct by which he upholds and preserves the beasts 
of the field ; while in the other it tends upwards, assimilating 
itself continually to its divine original. The savage knows 
nothing of the quiet happiness, filled with great thoughts, with 
which the refined mind contemplates his boundless forest or 
lofty mountain-track. To him it is but the abode of the various 
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animals which the Great Spirit has previded for his wants, or 
the path by which he passes forth on his errand of plunder or 
war. The breeze rustling the trees of the grove has no voice 
of soft imaginings for him: The star shining at eve upon his 
way is not to him the light of a world to come; the countless 
hosts of heaven, or the unmeasured waters of the sea, wake not 
in him emotions of the grand or sublime. His thoughts are 
bounded by his wants, and revolve in their narrow circle. 

But not only is knowledge the source of our refined pleas- 
ures ; it multiplies almost beyond computation our material and 
ordinary comforts. Knowledge invents machinery, by which 
half the world rests from its labor without diminishing aught 
from the sum of its previous accomplishment. Knowledge 
marks on the ocean its highways of commerce and trade, and 
brings in the possessions and luxuries of every clime. It counts 
distances by the stars, provides means of locomotion swifter 
than the winds, and compels the lightning to be its messenger. 
Every acquisition of useful knowledge is a title to respect and 
an increased capacity for enjoying and conferring happiness. 
What greater blessing then can we bestow upon the deaf and 
dumb than knowledge ?—not merely knowledge sufficient to 
meet the ordinary wants of life, but knowledge which leads to 
a higher enjoyment, cultivating the intellect, strengthening the 
reason, guiding the imagination, developing the powers of inven- 
tion, of caleulation, of design ; till the imprisoned faculties break 
‘the strong chains of their peculiar bondage, and forget in their 
present enjoyment and freedom the world of darkness and mist 
out of which they have come. 

But the question will suggest itself: Are the deaf and dumb 
capable of these great attainments, or does not their loss of | 
speech and hearing reduce within a narrow circle the branches 
of study to which they can profitably and successfully attend? 
To a superficial observer the latter would seem to be the case, 
but both philosophy and experience show that the deaf-mute is 
capable of succeeding in almost every branch of study, and that 
in many which would seem for him the most difficult he makes 
rapid progress. When we say that man is able successfully to 
prosecute all branches‘ of knowledge, we do not of course mean 
that every man possesses this ability. Mental imbecility or 
Weakness, or a peculiar constitution of mind, will always be an 
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impassable barrier to some. Not to speak now of that gencral 
weakness of the intellectual faculty, forbidding all hope of supe- 
rior attainments in any direction, there are some studies for 
which certain minds seem to have no affinity. Some distin- 
guished for their literary attainments have been unable to com- 
prehend the first problem of Euclid. Notwithstanding all this, 
however, the proposition remains true, and cases of failure are 
but exceptions for which we are able to assign always a suffi- 
cient cause. So in the case of the deaf and dumb, when we 
say that they are capable of mastering nearly all the branches 
of study to which others attend, we do not of course mean that 
there will be no exceptions. The exceptions will doubtless be 
more numerous, for, the difficulties being greater, those inferior 
in mental capacity will more frequently give out or be discour- 
aged, yet enough will remain abundantly to prove our assertion. 
A few years ago, it was doubted, if not actually disbelieved, that 
the deaf from birth could be tanght at all, and even now it is 
generally supposed that their acquisitions of knowledge must 
necessarily be limited. We will endeavor to show in what they 
can succeed, and where they must expect to fail; yet so great 
is our confidence in the ability of any mind to struggle up, even 
under the pressure of great difficulties, into: the free world of 
light and intelligence, that we shall be slow to put a limit to 
their success. 

If there be any branch of study in which they would seem 
necessarily and always to fail, it would surely be music, for 
that being directly dependent upon the ear, being as it were the 
very soul of sound, would seem surely to be unattainable by 
those for whom all sound is dead. Yet it is but a few weeks 
since we had the pleasure of listening to a performance upon 
the piano by a young lady who from eighteen months of 
age had been wholly deaf, in which expression, accuracy and 
skill were exhibited, fully equal to that commonly attained by 
other young ladies. No one hearing it would have dreamed for 
a moment that the performer was destitute of the sense of 
sound, or unable to drink in with a full soul the harmony which 
she was, in a measure, unconsciously creating. It is true this 
was, to a great extent, only a display of mechanical skill ; yet 
as an effort, under great disadvantages, to take one step further 
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in the world of acquisition, it was an exhibition full of both 
wonder and interest. 

It is now conceded, by all who have taken pains to examine 
the subject, that the deaf-mute is able to obtain a thorough and 
complete knowledge of language, expressing by it, with accu- 
racy and facility, all his thoughts and feelings, as well as the 
history of his life, and by it drinking in that knowledge which 
flows through ten thousand channels to meet all the wants of 
the world. But it has been doubted by some less conversant 
with the results obtained, whether the deaf-mute so appreciated 
language that it was a true vehicle for the expression of his 
thoughts ; or, in other words, whether it brought him into actual 
and intimate communion with the world, so that his thoughts, 
feelings and affections all mingled and flowed in the common 
channels of humanity. 

So far as such a result is dependent upon an acquaintance 
with language, it is doubtless always a failure in the early sta- 
ges of instruction. It would be unphilosophical to suppose oth- 
erwise. We should never forget that the early development of 
the mind of the deaf-mute must be made by the aid of signs, 
much more than in the case of one who can hear, and that con- 
sequently, when the new and arbitrary language of words comes 
to be introduced, the process of assimilation, so to speak, is both 
longer and more difficult, and for a time the medium is both dim 
and uncertain. Yet that the final results attained in each case 
are the same, is susceptible of such proof as no one with discern- 
ment and honesty will doubt. There may indeed be a philo- 
sophical doubt raised as to whether language does ever convey 
precisely the same ideas to different minds. In respect to lan- 
guage used upon the most abstruse and difficult questions of 
mental or moral science, it is doubtless true that it rarely brings 
two minds into intimate and perfect communion,:so that their 
thoughts flow together as one and in one channel. Else why 
are almost all abstruse discussions only an effort to produce a 
mutual understanding? So.in respect to the deaf-mute. At 
the commencement of his studies all language is to him abstruse 
and difficult. Like achild learning to walk, he feels his way 
along at first by slow and imperfect efforts, until his practised 
understanding enables him to put forth the vigor and attain the 
results of manhood. Thoroughly familiar with ‘one language, 
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the deaf-mute enjoys the same facilities for the acquisition of 
foreign tongues as if he possessed the faculty of speech. Books, 
lexicons and the living teacher are alike available to him. 
Whenever the study of a foreign language has been commenced 
in our institutions, success has always been in proportion to the 
ability manifested in other intellectual pursuits. Nor need this 
appear strange to any, for in reality all languages to the deaf 
and dumb are foreign languages, and the acquisition of one is 
the same as that of another, allowing for intrinsic difficulties, 
In the elementary branches of mathematical study, the deaf and 
dumb commonly make early and rapid progress. In the simpli- 
city and precision of such studies, their minds, yet cramped and 
hindered in their free exercise, seem to rejoice. Long before 
any considerable progress has been made in the study of lan- 
guage, before the mind has been enlarged by the lessons of his- 
tory, or stored with information in respect to our world and its 
inhabitants, the fundamental rules and principles of mathemat- 
ical science may be taught with ease and success. Beyond 
this, however, the deaf-mute does not advance successfully until 
he is familiar with language. For close and abstract reason- 
ing, signs, as a medium of communication, are very imperfect. 
Besides, in all propositions of an abstruse character, the state- 
ment needs to be continually before the eye for reference, a 
result which can not of course be secured except by the use of 
language. When, however, language is secured, and the mind 
has learned to flow in its more’ precise and accurate channel, 
mathematical reasoning is no longer, as it has been, a difficult 
and uncertain effort. In this stage of advancement, the prose- 
cution of close mathematical studies is one of the greatest aux- 
iliaries toward a complete education which the deaf and dumb 
can have. It induces habits of patient thought and reflection, 
much more needed by them than by those whose reasoning fac- 
ulties are more frequently tasked in the practical and ordinary 
affairs of life; for, the language of signs being mainly figurative 
and descriptive, reasoning is rarely attempted in it. Owing to 
this fact, and the small number of the deaf and dumb whom cir- 
cumstances allow to press forward toward a complete education, 
the higher mathematical studies among them have been to 4 
great extent neglected. While their opening minds are grasp- 
ing eagerly in every direction for the useful and the beautiful, 
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it would be hardly expected that they should pause voluntarily 
to survey the dry fields of mathematical science ; yet, for want 
of the discipline which they might here attain, they suffer a 
mental inconvenience and disqualification all their lives. For a 
complete education the discipline of strict science is always 
necessary, and particularly is this true in respect to the deaf and 
dumb, to enable them to overcome a habit, induced by signs, 
of superficial thought. From the simple statements of arith- 
metic to the more complicated problems of algebra, and to cal- 
culations upon the triangle, the sphere, the cone, etc., their 
minds pass with facility and with constantly increasing strength, 
and the ability which they here acquire is a powerful auxiliary, 
aiding them forward in all their other pursuits. 

The study of the natural sciences is a source of unfailing 
interest, amusement and profit to the deaf-mute. Shut out in 
his early days from language, it is only a very few of the most 
common objects in nature that have, even in the picture gallery 
of his mind, either ‘‘ a local habitation or a name.” What can 
never be specifically referred to, either in discourse or thought, 
is soon forgotten. Thus a thousand little things, flowers, birds, 
shells, ete., of which the hearing child learns the names and 
history in infancy, are to the opening mind of the deaf and dumb 
matters of interesting study. The names of hundreds of famil- 
iar objects in the natural world strengthen and test his mem- 
ory; their history enlarges his mind by imparting practical and 
useful knowledge, and he receives a new impulse from the inter- 
est which always clusters about such study. Perhaps, as with 
not a few others, a love for the study of things pertaining to the 
natural world may be developed in some one branch of it, till it 
becomes a little world of enthusiasm clinging to his thoughts, 
around and in which they revolve with ever increasing pleas- 
ure. In this microcosm of his own, he may peradventure find 
not a few zealously affected like himself, in whom similarity of 
pursuits and tastes may beget fellowship and society, pleasant 
and grateful to him in his lonely pilgrimage ; for the deaf-mute 
never should forget, more than others, that every acquisition of 
knowledge is not only a source of happiness in itself, but is, so 
to speak, a letter of recommendation to others, creating for him 
an increased interest and regard. 

To the study of books of philosophy, the attention of the 
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deaf-mute cannot profitably be ‘directed until language has 
ceased to be to him, what it always must be at first, a dim and 
uncertain translator of signs. When, however, he passes out 
of this state into a clear and rapid comprehension of this better 
medium,—a result always and chiefly to be aimed at in all elemen- 
tary instruction,—he is prepared to appreciate and follow argu- 
ments to their conclusions, and fairly and intelligently to weigh 
their value. In so doing he cultivates his reasoning faculty 
which, from the peculiar structure of his early language, he is 
so apt to neglect, and prepares his judgment for a more calm 
and clear decision of all the practical issues of life. 

It may be at times a matter of deep regret to the deaf-mute 
himself, and of sympathy on the part of others, that he is depri- 
ved of the common means and advantages for obtaining public 
and intellectual distinction. He cannot exhibit his attainments 
or powers in the pulpit, at the bar, or in the public assembly. 
Yet, even in this respect, is not his path so hedged in as it 
would seem to be. Not to speak now of others, one channel to 
public favor, and even to the highest and noblest distinction, 
remains open to him. In the common, as well as in the higher 
branches of painting, nothing interposes to prevent his progress. 
If he have ability and zeal sufficient, he may rival and surpass 
Raphael. In this branch of study, so eminently adapted to the 
situation of the deaf and dumb, they should be early and care- 
fully instructed. ‘lo many it may be made the means of an 
honest livelihood, to some perhaps of an honorable distinction, 
and to all it will be of value in the social and domestic circle, as 
an attainment by which they can often add their mite to the 
stock of common enjoyment, and, in so doing, remove from 
themselves the painful feeling of inferiority or helplessness 
which would otherwise come over them. 

The question is sometimes asked by those more curious than 
learned, whether music is taught in our institutions for the deat 
and dumb, and the answer of course is, no; we can accomplish 
many things which in their results seem wonderful, but music 
is an art too directly dependent upon the ear to be a part of our 
instruction. Yet it is certainly true that music, to an extent, 
can be learned by those who are and always have been wholly 
deaf. It will of course be purely mechanical music ; still even 
this may be at times carried to such a degree of perfection that, 
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like some of the elegant works of art which rival nature, it will be 
difficult to distinguish it from that in which the ear drinks in and 
modulates the harmony which it creates. Time and tune are 
easily learned by the deaf and dumb upon an instrument, but 
expression requires careful and patient instruction, with not a 
little assiduous effort on the part of the learner. As a source of 
personal gratification or profit, music would seem of little value 
to the deaf and dumb; yet, as a curious accomplishment, it may 
well receive the attention of those who incline to devote to it 
a portion of their superabundant leisure. 

Perhaps there is no one study of as much practical importance 
and value to the deaf and dumb as that of history. It fills a 
blank in their knowledge of men, manners and life, which their 
infirmity disqualifies them from otherwise supplying, strength- 
ens their judgment, and frees it from the bias of false and erro- 
neous opinions; gives them an insight into the motives influ- 
encing the actions of men, exhibits what is commendable and 
praiseworthy in the conduct of those who have gone before 
them, and, in a word, opens up the whole secret of life, its mo- 
tives, its aims, its means and its attainments. To the deaf- 
mute this is invaluable knowledge, and that which he cannot 
elsewhere obtain. It frees him also from prejudices which 
would otherwise warp his understanding, prevents that credu- 
lity which would make him the dupe of designing knaves, and 
at the same time inspires him with those noble and generous 
sentiments which are opposed to idle and vain suspicions, the 
natural product of ignorance and imbecility, and gives dignity 
and symmetry to his mental character. A true history of the 
men and events of past ages is the great school of wisdom for 
all, and especially for those who cannot always appreciate, be- 
cause they have not the opportunity fully to comprehend, the 
characters and events of the present. It should always form a 
part of the early instruction of the deaf and dumb. It is a study 
capable of interesting them before a complete knowledge of 
language enables them to explore with ease all the fields of lit- 
erature and science. By signs alone no small amount of histor- 
ical information can be communicated, and, as it is a branch of 
instruction so valuable to them, it is meet that its earliest les- 
sons should be brought to aid in forming and developing their 
characters, 
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With such a field of acquisition open before him, the deaf- 


mute need scarcely stay to think of his loss, but, grateful rather 
that now at last the results of instruction are as certain in his 
case as in the case of any others, let him press forward, as many 
a brave heart has done before him, in the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties, assured that his success will be proportionate 
with his efforts. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB IN CANADA. 


BY LUZERNE RAY. 


THE Quebec Gazette of September twenty-sixth ultimo con- 
tains an article of three or four columns, entitled ‘“* The Deaf 
and Dumb,” from the pen of Ronald Macdonald, Esq. This 
gentleman was for some years at the head of a small school 
for the deaf and dumb at Quebec, which was finally suspend- 
ed, however, for lack of funds to carry it forward. Since that 
time he has been engaged in other employments, but it is evi- 
dent that he still feels a deep interest in subjects related to his 
former profession. ‘The article to which we refer begins with 
the following announcement : . 

‘We learn with much pleasure that a School for the educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb, supported by the Catholic Clergy, 
is to be opened in Montreal, under the direction of the Rev- 
erend Mr. Lagorce, parish priest of St. Charles, River Cham- 
bly. We shall be happy todo anything in our power, whether 
by imparting such information as we may be possessed of, or in 
any other way, to forward the benevolent views of the enlight- 
ened and philanthropic gentlemen who have undertaken this 
good work.” 

Mr. Macdonald then proceeds to give some account of the 
abortive attempt to establish a permanent institution for the 
deaf and dumb at Quebec, and of his own agency in the mat- 
ter. It seems that ‘‘ he was applied to, in 1829, by the Edu- 
cation Committee of the House of Assembly of Lower Canada, 
to know if he would undertake the management of an institu- 
tion for this class of persons. Having consented, on condition 
of a sufficient provision being made for him and his family, he 
was, at the request of the House of Assembly, commissioned 
by Sir James Kempt, then Administrator of the Government, 
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to visit the principal institutions in the United States, in order 
to qualify himself for the task. After visiting the institutions 
in New York and Philadelphia, he repaired to the American 
Asylum at Hartford, where he resided about a year, taking pri- 
vate lessons of Mr. Clere, the favorite pupil of the late Abbé 
Sicard, and teaching a class under his direction. Having then 
received a certificate of qualification from the directors of the 
Asylum, he returned to Quebec, where he opened a school for 
the deaf and dumb in 1831. The number of pupils never ex- 
ceeded twenty-seven, the provision for the admission of board- 
ers being very limited.” 

In regard to the character of this school, during its brief ex- 
istence, we have the testimony of Dr. Meilleur, the Superin- 
tendent of Education for Lower Canada, who in his last report 
speaks as follows : 

“A deaf and dumb school has already existed in this country 
and has been discontinued for want of means, for pupils were 
never wanting. It obtained, however, a success which, were 
there no other considerations, would of itself be a powerful mo- 
tive to continue its operation, even if the number of that class 
of subjects for whom it was intended were not sufficient to in- 
duce the Legislature, in its benevolence, to provide effective 
means for giving instruction to this interesting portion of our 
fellow subjects. I have frequently visited, with a lively inter- 
est, when I was a member of Parliament, the school of those 
skillful teachers at Quebec, and examined their pupils in divers 
branches of practical instruction and on the principles of Chris- 
tian morality, and I have always been exceedingly well satis- 
fied with the ingenious mode of instruction of these masters, 
und of the progress of their scholars. These facts are so many 
motives, supplying what was wanting in the others, to induce 
the Legislature to re-establish, on a footing for the benefit of 
the deaf and dumb of the whole Provinee, a school which the 
Legislature of the former Province of Lower Canada had so 
well commenced, and I believe it my duty to draw its attention 
to the subject.” 

The ‘skillful teachers ” alluded to by Dr. Meilleur were Mr. 
Macdonald and his first pupil, Antoine Caron, whose progress 
in the attainment of knowledge was so rapid that he soon be- 
canie the assistant of his master in the instruction of others 
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less intelligent than himself. The school at Quebec continued 
in operation only about five years. The following paragraph 
alludes to the causes of its discontinuance. Mr. Macdonald 
writes : 

“The late Institution for the deaf and dumb in this city 
did not exist long enough to be productive of much good, yet it 
showed whut could be done. It was always open to the public, 
and every person who paid it a visit appeared highly pleased 
with the progress of the pupils, which was necessarily much 
slower in the first ,years than it would have been afterwards. 
Lord Aylmer, than Governor-Gencral, by whom it was visited 
several times, took such an interest in it that, on the usual ap- 
propriation failing in 1834 with all other appropriations, his 
Lordship spontaneously offered the sum (five or six hundred 
pounds) necessary to support it a year, out of his own pri- 
vate purse. The offer was accepted by the teacher, who, in 
consequence of it, continued his labors, without, however, call- 
ing on the noble Governor to fulfill his engagement, as he did 
not find it necessary for atime. When his Lordship was short- 
ly after recalled, he twice renewed the offer, and inquired to 
what amount he was to consider himself liable ; but the cir- 
cumstances no longer existing under which it had been first 
made, the other party refused to receive anything from him. 

**The committee did not report till the eighth of March, 1836, 
a day or two before the prorogation, when they reported that 
the establishment would be too expensive for the means of the 
Province. They, however, expressed a hope that under more 
fortunate circumstances, und when the property destined for the 
purposes of education should be restored to those purposes, it 
would be possible, with the codperation of the neighboring 
Provinces, to revive, upon a suitable plan, an institution which 
should afford the deaf and dumb, not only instruction, but also 
the means of rendering themselves useful to their fellow citi- 
zens, and of providing a subsistence for themselves without be- 
ing dependent upon the rest of society.” 

This was the end of the school for the deaf and dumb at 
Quebec. For the last twelve years, the deaf-mutes of the 
British Provinces, very numerous as we shall presently see, 
have been destitute of any means of obtaining an education 
within their own borders. ‘The few who have received any in- 
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struction at all have been sent, for this purpose, to institutions 
in the United States. ‘‘ According to the census of 1844, the — 
number of deaf-mutes in Lower Canada was, in round numbers, 
700 in a population of nearly 700,000; one to every one thou- 
sand inhabitants. Supposing the population to be the same in 
Upper Canada, and taking the population of the whole Province 
at one million and a half, (which it will soon be, if it is not al- 
ready,) this would give 1500 deaf-mutes ; fifty of whom would 
arrive yearly at the proper age to go to school, and during a 
course of six years 300 of them would have to be provided for.” ° 

It is apparent from these facts that an institution for the deaf 
and dumb is very much needed in Canada, and it gives us 
pleasure to know that the want which has so long been felt there 
is about to be supplied. Upon what basis the new establish- 
ment is to stand the Gazette does not inform us. Whether it 
is to receive any aid from the Provincial Legislature, or is to 
be a wholly private institution, we.are not aware ; but, whatever 
may be the case in this respect, we trust that ample means will 
be in some way provided for the education of all the aeaf and 
dumb of Canada. 


P. 8. Since the foregoing was written, we have seen a let- 
ter from Mr. Macdonald to one of the officers of the Asylum, 
a translation of some parts of which we venture to offer, al- 
though it was not intended for publication. 


** QuEBEC, Oct. 13th, 1848. 

“DEAR SIR: 

“You will learn with pleasure, I have no doubt, that the Cath- 
olic Bishop of Montreal, who has already enriched his diocese 
with « number of benevolent institutions, is about to add to 
them a school for deaf-mutes ;—at least, unless the Provincial 
Legislature shall establish one for the deaf and dumb of the 
whole Province. A young priest, full of zeal and intelligence, 
the Abbé Lagorce, formerly Curé of St. Charles, and since Di- 
rector of the Orphan Asylum at Montreal, is to take charge of 
the school. Mr. Lagorce is now in Quebec, whither he has 
come to receive such instruction as I may be able to give him. 
I had once a govd collection of books and other documents re- 
lating to the instruction of the deaf and dumb, but the whole 
was lost at the great fire of May 28th, 1845, and I have pro- 
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cured nothing since, except a few reports of your Institution, 
Mr. Lagorce desires me to ask you, for the sake of the cause 
to which he has devoted himself, and which you have so much 
at heart, to send him a list of such books, pictures and other 
thingsas are used at the American Asylum, or in the Paris Institu- 
tion, and to let him know by what method he may obtain them. 

* = * * JT take the liberty of transmitting to you a nun- 
ber of the Quebec Gazette, (of which I have been the editor 
since the death of our friend, Hon. John Neilson, in January 
last,) wherein you will find an article upon the deaf and dumb, 
which has attracted some attention, and was the cause of the 
visit to me of Mr. Lagorce.” 


The remainder of the letter relates to matters of a personal 
nature. Perhaps Mr. Macdonald may be persuaded to re-en- 
gauge in his former occupation, and under happier auspices at- 
tain the success which he deserved, but failed to secure, in his 
first enterprise. 


TEMPERANCE AMONG THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY W. W. TURNER. 


CHILDREN are creatures of imitation ; deaf and dumb chil- 
dren areeminently so. Unable to gain knowledge through the 
ear, or to converse with other persons to any extent, they early 
acquire the habit of close observation. They make good use 
of their eyes. They notice the peculiarities of those with 
whom they associate, and are prone to imitate their actions. 
Their parents especially are objects of close attention. What- 
ever their parents do they conclude naturally enough that they 


may do also. Hence, if either their father or mother has fallen ° 


into any bad habit, as is sometimes the case, it is not unlikely 
that they will copy the evil example. In this way we account 
for the love of ardent spirits manifested by some few of our 
pupils upon entering the Asylum. Under the influence of 4 
bad example, they have acquired a fondness for an article u- 
pleasant to the taste of a child, and have commenced a course 
which, if not arrested, would surely lead to ruin. The num 
ber.of such, however, has been very small ; and in almost every 
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instance a thorough cure has been effected during the time of 
their pupilage. 

At present the pupils of the American Asylum occupy high 
ground in regard to temperance. Their '’emperance Society 
is in a healthy state, including nearly all who are sufficiently 
advanced in their education to understand the subject, and the 
nature of the required pledge. They hold an annual meeting 
for the election of officers, at which spirited addresses are made 
by some of their number previously chosen for the purpose. 
Sometimes they invite one of the instructors to aid them in this 
service ; but more commonly they manage the matter in their 
own way. Occasionally they have a more formal temperance 
celebration. They form a procession with appropriate banners ; 
provide a suitable entertainment, and march into a grove or 
field where the necessary arrangements have been made for 
the occasion. The formal speech is succeeded by temperance 
stories and anecdotes. Ample justice is done to the good cheer, 
and all return happy and firmly resolved to maintain their 
pledge inviolable. ‘Thus a public sentiment is formed on this 
subject among them, so decided and so unanimous that there 
are no open opposers, if indeed there are any secret enemies to 
the cause. 

We can remember the time when there was a very different 
state of things in this Institution. During the first eight or ten 
years of its existence cider was always furnished at dinner, 
both winter and summer, as much as was wanted, and all par- 
took of it without stint or measure. True, there were many 
cases of headache among the girls, and many sleepy fellows 
among the boys, who were unable to give much attention in a 
summer’s afternoon to the explanations of their teachers. But 
the teachers themselves did not dream, at that. time, that cider 
had anything to do with these evils, or that any better state of 
things would result from the use of water only. The pupils 
were the first to make the discovery, and the first to apply the 
remedy. They became fully satisfied that the use of cider was 
injurious, and agreed among themselves to abstain from it. 
They next appointed a committee to wait upon the steward 
of the Asylum, and request him to remove the article from the 
table, and substitute water in its place. Their wishes in this 
particular were cheerfully complied with, and they have never 
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since desired the restoration of the proscribed beverage. This 
was one of the earliest, if not the very first movement in favor 
of total abstinence in this city. It occurred about twenty-four 
years ago, not far from the time that the young men of Hart- 
ford associated themselves together in a Temperance Society, 
engaging to abstain from the use of ardent spirits ‘except on 
extraordinary occasions.” In the year 1829 the Asylum Tem- 
perance Society was formed upon the old basis, abstinence from 
ardent spirits; and a few years since the new pledge of absti- 
nence from all intoxicating liquors was adopted. 

The influence of the pledge and of the views here obtained 
on the subject of temperance has been abiding and salutary. 
On looking over the names of those who have during the last 
twenty years become members of the Asylum Temperance 
Society, we find but a single erasure in consequence of known 
and continued violation of the pledge. Probably one or two 
more ought in justice to be made. The great body, however, of 
those who have left us are bold advocates of the doctrine of 
abstinence from all that can intoxicate; which doctrine they 
enforce by a consistent example. We have become acquainted 
with some instances of extraordinary firmness and strength of 
principle under peculiar trial and urgent solicitation to indul- 
gence on the part of friends and associates. We will mention 
only one. A young man from New Hampshire returned to his 
home some years since, where neither the principles nor the 
practice of temperance had found a lodgment. Ardent spirits 
were freely used to aid in all sorts of farming operations, and 
our young friend was constantly pressed to partake of ‘the bev- 
erage by the members of the family with whom he was at work. 
When haying time arrived, it was thought that he could not 
fail to perceive the necessity of using the article to enable him 
to perform the requisite labor. But while his fellow-workmen 
took their drink from the jug, he took his from a neighboring 
spring. It one day happened at length that they were obliged to 
go to the field without the usual supply of spirits; so they filled 
the rum-jug with water, and at the usual hour for refreshment of- 
fered him a drink of it. He refusd to take it, saying that he 
should still go for water to the spring, though at some distance. 
When they wished to know the reason, as the jug contained 
nothing but water, he told them that the smell of rum was still 
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in the jug; and that it was too recent a convert to cold water 
to be received into his confidence. 

We trust that all the members of our Society will maintain 
their temperance principles through life, and regard with suspi- 
cion the jug or the cup that even smells of rum. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 


BRIEF NOTICES OF THE MORE IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS WHICH HAVE AP- 
PEARED IN GREAT BRITAIN OR AMERICA, HAVING RELATION 
TO THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY SAMUEL PORTER. 


[Continued from Vol. I., page 237.) 


39. BucuNEeR, (ANDREW ExiAs,) An Easy and very Practi- 
cable Method to enable Deaf persons to Hear. Translated 
from the German. London, 1770. 


The author was a professor in the University at Halle, at 
which place the original work was published in 1759. The 
knowledge we have of it is derived from notices in later works, 
and particularly an abstract of it given in an ‘‘ Essay on the 
Deaf and Dumb” by Dr. Curtis. It treats, historically, of the 
different means which had been used to supply a partial or 
total want of hearing, the education of the deaf and dumb 
included. 

The main design of the work was, however, to make known 
a method of conveying sound by means of an elastic solid body 
in contact with the bones of the head, which had been em- 
ployed with perfect success by a partially deaf person known 
to the author. In this case thin slips of wood were made use 
of, of different lengths; one in particular six feet long, an inch 
broad, and of the thickness of the back of a knife. One end 
of the stick was held to the upper teeth of the person speaking, 
and the other end, in like manner, to the upper teeth of the 
deaf person spoken to. The method is applicable only to those 
cases of deafness, not uncommon, in which the sensibility of 
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the auditory nerve remains. unimpaired ; the defeot pertaining 
only to those parts of the organ by which vibrations of the air 
are transmitted to the nerve. 
. A case is cited by the author, from the Breslaw Essays, as 
follows: A man at Copenhagen had by a distemper lost his 
hearing, so that he could not hear the firing of a cannon; at 
last he accidently fell on a method by which he could perfectly 
well understand any speaker,and-write-down all he said; and 
this he did by means of a stick of wood of a moderate length, 
one end of which he held to, or took in his teeth, resting the 
other end against the place where the speaker stood ; and thus 
at church he could understand the preacher and write down the 
sermon, upon seating himself just under the pulpit, with his face 
toward it, while one end of the stick was between his teeth, 
and the other end resting against the foot of the pulpit. 

Other instances are also mentioned in which expedients some- 
what similar to the one first mentioned were successfully em- 
ployed.* 


40. AN HistoricaL Sketcu of the Purposes, Progress, and 
Present State of the Asylum for the support and education 
of Indigent Deaf and Dumb Children, situate in the Kent 
Road, Surrey: with the Rules of the Society, and a list of 
its Officers and Governors. London. 

This is a yearly publication of the London Asylum; when 
first put forth we are not informed ; as early, however, as 1822. 
We have before us the issues for 1828 and 1844. The sketch 
is reprinted from year to year, with few alterations except those 


* Since writing the above, we have experimented, to a small extent, on the 
method here described ; but far enough to satisfy us that there are cases in which 
it may be used with advantage. We have found, in particular, a pupil in the 
American Asylum, a semi-mute,—and able to hear in the ordinary way only when 
spoken to close to his ear and very loud,—who can by this expedient distinguish 
(with his eyes closed) what is said in a moderate or low tone of voice at the 
distance of seven or eight feet, and could probably at a much greater distance. 
We used in this case a slip of white pme from seven to eight feet long anda 
quarter of an inch square. Another individual, partially deaf, can hear rather 
better by placing the end of the rod against the mastoid process, (the bony pro- 
tuberance just back of the external ear,) instead’of against the teeth. Any two 
persons can try the experiment with their ears stopped. 

We have not yet tested the method employed by the Neaassines mat, and 
cannot assure our readers of its practicability. 
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required by the course of events. It mentions other publica- 
tions of the Society, in the shape of ‘‘ Advertisements, Circular 
Letters, and half yearly Lists of Candidates.” 

The leading facts relating to the origin of the Institution 
were stated in our notice of the Memoirs of Rev. John Town- 
send, in the last number of the Annals.—From the Historical 
Sketch we learn that during the first seventeen years, from 1792 
to 1809, one hundred pupils were educated ; during the next 
nineteen years, reaching to 1828, over eight hundred more ; 
and in 1844 the number of those who had gone through a 
course of instruction at the Asylum amounted to eighteen hun- 
dred. The building in Kent Road, completed in 1809, ‘‘ was 
originally constructed for the reception of one hundred and 
fifty, and subsequently enlarged so as to receive one hundred 
and eighty, of these unfortunate children ; under the hope that 
this extent would be sufficiently large to answer the calls for 
admission.” Such, however, was the increase of applicants 
that a further enlargement was made, affording room for two 
hundred and twenty ; and again another, so as to accommodate 
two hundred and eighty-eight, (the number of pupils in 1844,) 
and to admit of a further increase of numbers. Before the 
erection of this building the number of applicants was tenfold 
the number that could be admitted ; in 1828 two or three times 
greater ; and as late as 1844 the number of applicants greatly 
exceeded the number of admissions.* 

The institution has been sustained entirely by voluntary contri- 
butions. The children are elected for admission to the Asylum 
by vote of the Governors, as they are called, at meetings held 
for this purpose every half-year. The payment of one guinea 
per annum constitutes a Governor ; and every additional guinea 
subscribed and paid entitles to an additional vote. A dona- 
tion of ten guineas constitutes a Governor for Life, with an ad- 
ditional vote for every ten guineas, etc. The effect of this 
plan is that solicitations are made in behalf of every candi- 
date to one or more of the Governors, and each case is pre- 
sented and discussed in the general meeting; thus an interest 
is awakened and kept alive, not only in behalf of these individ- 


*That is, in any one year. ‘ Unsuccessful applicants might, however, con- 
tinue on the list of candidates, and thus afterwards gain admission. 
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uals, but for the deaf and dumb as a class. The interest thus 
excited spreads, and information is extended; and thus new 
friends to the cause are gained. In 1844, it is stated in the 
Hist. Sketch that ‘‘this plan of admission, which originated in 
this institution, and which has been found to be so conducive 
to its prosperity, is now adopted by most of the principal char- 
itable institutions of the metropolis.” The list of Governors 
of this Asylum in 1824 comprised nearly seven thousand 
namcs. Among its liberal supporters were many personages of 
the highest rank. His Royal Highness, the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, was for many years the official ‘‘ Patron” of the institution, 
and took a lively interest in its welfare. The income of the 
Society was in 1823, and again in 1825, about eleven thousand 
pounds sterling, while the expenses were but about eight thou- 
sand. Its investments in the funds amounted at that time to 
from sixty to seventy thousand pounds, and in 1844 had in- 
creased to twice that amount, though in the mean time the sub- 
scriptions had decreased. 

The Hist. Sketch, as early as 1828, gives a list of twenty 
families, containing in all one hundred and fifty-nine children, 
of whom ninety were deaf and dumb. 

In 1844, it is stated that the pupils are taught, among other 
things, ‘‘to understand oral language through the medium of 
their own natural language of signs, which has been systema- 
tized and extended so that the words of any sentence can be 
readily translated into it.” Does this indicate any approxima- 
tion toward the French method ? Respecting articulation, it is 
affirmed that this ‘‘affords to many of them a ready medium 
of communication with those who can hear; but [it is most 
prudently added] this advantage must always depend upon the 
pupil having a clear enunciation.” 

Previous to the erection of the present building the school 
was kept at Bermondsey, in or near London. In Guyot’s Cata- 
logue mention is made of several Reports of the Institution at 
Bermondsey. 


41. Reports of the Institution for the education of Deaf and 
Dumb Children, established at Edinburgh, June 25th, 1810, ete, 


We have copies of these Reports only for the years 1814, 
1816, 1818, 1819, and 1839. 
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The school of this Institution was the first year under the 
instruction of Mr. John Braidwood, who afterwards died in Vir- 
ginia. From that time to the present it has been conducted 
with great ability and success by Mr. Robert Kinniburgh, who 
obtained his knowledge of the art partly from John Braidwood, 
but chiefly from the brother and mother of the Jatter in their 
school at Hackney. Mr. K. was under bonds to the Braidwood 
family not to communicate to any one a knowledge of the 
method of instruction, and to teach none but charity scholars 
fora period of seven years, ending in 1819. After three years, 
however, he obtained liberty to take private pupils, on condi- 
tion of paying one half the sum received to the Braidwood 
family.* From that time he has continued to take ‘parlor 
boarders,” as they are called, the children of the rich ; appro- 
priating the profit to himself, to make up for the small salary 
paid by the Institution ; as is done in other and perhaps in all 
of the institutions for the deaf and dumb in Great Britain. 

The Institution has been sustained entirely by subscriptions 
and donations, with the aid of three or four auxiliary societies 
out of Edinburgh. Instead, however, of the liberal support 
with which the London Asylem has been favored, the Institu- 
tion at Edinburgh has always been straitened for want of means, 
and generally more or lessin debt. Such was the case as late, 
at least, as 1838 ; the expenses for that year being £1435, and 
the receipts but £1103. Of the latter sum £629 were received 
from the friends of a portion of the pupils, who paid their 
board either wholly or in part. The sum first named was 
the whole expenditure for seventy-one pupils ; from which it 
appears that the Institution was conducted on quite an econom- 
ical scale. Twoor three of the Reports before us speak of 
excursions made by Mr. Kinniburgh through the country, with 
a few of his pupils, for the purpose of holding public exhibi- 
tions ; by which means considerable amounts were raised. 

The mode of admission, for the pupils supported entirely by 
the Institution, is, or was, by election of the ‘‘ Governors,” as in 
the London Asylum. 

The Reports contain specimens of composition by the pupils, 
which are interesting in themselves and creditable to the insti- 
tution. 


* See ‘‘ A Full Refutation,” etc., Dublin, 1832, p. 95. 
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42. Rerrs’ CycLtopepia. Articles—‘‘ Ear,” ‘‘ Deafness,” and 


The article on Deafness is mainly occupied with the subject 
of the causes of deafness, and the various disorders of the au- 
ditory organs. It contains a paragraph in relation to the legal 
rights of the deaf and dumb, which. looks to us now like a rem, 
nant of the dark ages; though it was sound law, we suppose, 
at the time the article‘was written—that is, at the beginning 
of the present century. The absurdity on the face of such 
‘doctrines, at the present time, isa most striking indication of 
the change which the education of the deaf and dumb has, in 
the course of afew years, wrought in their condition. Accord- 
ing to this authority, a deaf and dumb person could not hold or 
convey property. ‘‘One that is deaf cannot give; and thus 
also one that is dumb. However, according to the opinion of 
some, they may consent by signs; but it is generally held that 
adumb person cannot make a gift, because he cannot consent 
to it. (1 Inst. 107.) The Lord shall have the custody of a copy 
holder that is deaf and ‘dumb,” ete. 

The article on Dumbness contains an historical sketch of 
what had at that time been done in the education of deaf-mutes ; 
and givesafull and clearaccount of the method of the Abbe 
De l’Epée, derived from his work on the Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb. 

The article on the Ear gives an extended and minute de- 
scription of the anatomy and physiology of this organ, occu- 
pying over twenty-two pages in the American edition of the 
work, and is illustrated by a large number of engraved figures. 


43. Gorpon, (Dr. Joun,) Edinburgh Encyclopedia: Art. 
“‘Dumb and Deaf.” 


Dr. Gordon was an eminent physician at Edinburgh. His 
connection with the case of James Mitchell, (the deaf, dumb 
and blind boy,) and his communications in relation to it, will be 
recollected by the readers of the preceding number of the An- 
nals. Ina note to the Report, for 1818, of the Edinburgh In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, his death—while, shortly be- 
fore, ‘in the vigor of health and youth”—is mentioned in 
terms of affectionate remembrance and deep regret. His name 
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appears in previous Repoyts, as one of the Committee of Man- 
agement. 

The article is interesting and valuable. The subject was 
one in which the author felt much interest, and to which he had 
given considerable attention. He treats of the education of 
the deaf and dumb under ‘‘four heads :—Writing, Manual 
Speech or Dactylology, Vocal Speech, and the Explanation of 
the Meaning of Words.” Under the head of ‘‘ Vocal Speech,” 
he gives a discriminating and somewhat original analysis and 
classification of the elementary sounds of the English language, 
with a description of the positions and motions of the organs 
by which they are produced. The methods of procedure 
which he lays down for teaching articulation, and, again, for 
giving a knowledge of the meaning of language, are taken 
from Dr. Watson. 

The author proceeds to give an account of the Edinburgh 
Institution, and introduces two or three letters composed by pu- 
pils of Mr. Kinniburgh in 1814. A sketch of the history of 
the art is also subjoined, in which some of the critical remarks 
appear to us wanting in perfect accuracy. Among other things 
the method of De l’Epée is disparaged in unwarranted terms. 


44. Roget, (Peter M., M. D., F. R. S.,) Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica: Art. ‘Deaf and Dumb ;” Supplement, 1819, and 
subsequent editions. 


The article above named is of considerable length, and writ- 
ten apparently with some pains, and not without ability in 
some respects; but is marked by errors and deficiencies which 
evince a very imperfect acquaintance with the subject. The 
work of Dr. Watson, and the “ Cours d’ Instruction” of the 
Abbé Sicard, seem to have composed the sum of the author’s 
reading on the subject ; and from these two sources—the form- 
er of the two especially—every thing of value contained in 
the article is derived. Not an intimation is given of a Ger- 
man system of instruction ; but we are informed that all the 
schools in Prussia, Saxony, and other parts of Germany, as 
well as elsewhere on the continent, and in the the United States, 
are “formed more or less on the model of that of Paris ;” and 
that in these schools, ‘in general, no attempt is made to teach 
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the pupils to speak.” After this specimen of profound and cx- 
tensive knowledge, our readers will not, we presume, require 
us to proceed to an elaborate criticism of the article. The de- 
fects of De l’Epée’s method of instruction are so overstated, 
and, indeed, its characteristics so falsely represented, as to 
amount to the grossest injustice. 

The reasonings of the author, so far as they appear to have 
been original on his part, are marked by « laborious obscurity 
of expression, the indication of a want of familiarity with the 
subject ; and, so far as intelligible, are not in our judgment sat- 
isfuctory or philosuphical. Dr. Roget bears a high reputation 
az a writer on physiology. a subject on which it is to be pre- 
sumed he was well-informed ; but he was not therefore qualified 
to write upon another subject, in relation to which he did not 
possess the requisite knowledge. 

The author appears to have had an acquaintance with the 
Edinburgh School for the deaf and dumb, and gives a some- 
what particular account of it. 


45. Reports of the General Institution for the Instruction of 
Deaf and Dumb Children, at Edgbaston, near Birmingham. 


In the autumn of 1812, Dr. De Lys, of Birmingham, gave a 
public lecture on the instruction of the deaf and dumb, and 
exhibited at the same time a deaf and dumb child to whose 
instruction he, with his friend Mr. Alexander Blair, had given 
considerable attention. They had taught the child, a little girl 
eight years old, enough to show the practicability and advan- 
tage of educating children-thus unfortunate ; and they had the 
pleasure of seeing accomplished the end for. which they had 
undertaken this benevolent labor. An interest was excited, 
which led to the establishment of the Birmingham Institution 
in December of the same year; and in January, 1814, the 
school was opened, with Mr. Thomas Braidwood, then from 
Hackney, as instructor; and the building now occupied was 
obtained in the course of the same year. The number of pu- 
pils that year was fifteen, and in 1843 had increased to forty- 
eight. 

The Institution has been so liberally supported as to afford a 
small surplus, invested in the funds. The privilege of admit- 
ting pupils, to be supported by the Institution, was assigned to 
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individual subscribers by lot; every guinea subscribed giving 
one chance in the lottery ; but after 1822 the mode of admis- 
sion was by a general vote. 

The Report for 1825 makes mention of the death of Mr. 
Braidwood, and of an unsuccessful negotiation with Rey. Wil- 
liam C. Woodbridge—then in England, and previously an able 
and highly valued instructor in the American Asylum—to 
induce him to take charge of the school. The Committee 
had come to the conclusion that a change in their mode of in- 
struction was desirable. Their views on the subject are ex- 
pressed in the following extract from the Report for 1826, (pp. 
101, 102, 103,) which we can not do better than insert at length : 


“Tt did appear to your Committee, on a full and impartial con- 
sideration of the subject, that the system upon which the in- 
stitution had previously been conducted was, in many respects, 
materially defective ; and that they should be conferring the 
most important benefits, not only on the pupils more immedi- 
ately committed to their care, but also on the deaf and dumb 
generally, throughout the kingdom, by introducing into your 
Asylum a mode of instruction similar to that pursued with so 
much suecess on the European and American continents. They 
could not but entertain an opinion that the science of teaching 
the deaf and dumb, as hitherto practiced in tiis country, ha 
been embarrassed with much needless difficulty, and that the 
progress of the prpils in useful knowledge had been greatly 
retarded by following the precepts of art rather than attending 
to the dictates of nature. If it be true, as your Committee be- 
lieve, that Nature Lerself has taught the deaf and dumb a lan- 

age of their own—the language of gesture and expression— 
if this be the medium of communication which they spontane- 
ously and universally employ with each other and with those 
around them—and if this nfedium can be rendered capable of 
conveying to their minds sound and correct ideas upon all points, 
in which it is needful for them to be instructed ; it appears to 
follow as an undeniable conclusion, that the most effectual and 
expeditious mode of imparting instruction to them is to culti- 
vate and improve this their natural language ; that this at least 
should be made the dasis of instruction, and employed as the 
means of communicating knowledge to them, before any syste- 
matic attempt be made to teach them the artificial combina- 
tions of words and sentences.. In short,. it appears to your 
Committee that the same course should be pursued, in the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb, as in teaching children their 
mother tongue, who have the organs of hearing and speech 
‘complete, They should be taught things first, and words after- 
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wards ; they should learn to think correctly, before their mem- 
ories are burdened with the artificial expressions of thought. 
Otherwise, if this process be inverted, not only will the knowl- 
edge they acquire (if knowledge it may be called) be purely 
mechanical, but, in the acquisition of it, they have at once 
to contend with the double difficulty of learning new ideas, and 
translating the terms in which these ideas are conveyed, from 
a language which they do not know, into one which they do. 
It is upon this principle, viz., that of improving and methodi- 
zing the natural language of signs, that the celebrated Institu- 
tions of Paris, Naples, Genoa and Vienna, on the Continent of 
Europe; and those of New York, Hartford and Philadelphia, 
in North America, have been conducted with so much success. 
And nothing can more satisfactorily evince the superiority of 
the system there adopted over that usually employed in this 
country than a comparison of the progress made by the pupils 
of the respective systems. Fora proof of this, your Commit- 
tee need only refer to the Reports of the Institutions them- 
selves. They are, however, further confirmed in their opinion 
by the representations of individuals who have paid the closest 
attention to the subject, have themselves been instructors of 
the deaf and dumb, and have personally inspected the principal 
institutions in this and other countries. They might appeal to 
the assurance of one individual, (Mr. Woodbridge,) who, after 
six yeurs’ experience in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, 
tellsus ‘‘ that he found himself able to communciate, by the me- 
dium of natural signs, any knowledge which he possessed on 
any subject, whether scientific, intellectual, or physical, as easi- 
ly and rapidly without the use of words as he could do in 
articulate language to persons equally ignorant.” They might 
quote the declaration of another experienced teacher, who 
says, ‘‘I find no difficulty, in the course of eighteen months, in 
conveying to the mind of an intelligent (deaf and dumb) pupil 
all the essential doctrines and important facts of the Sacred 
Scriptures.” ‘And if by the side of such testimonies as these 
be placed the results of a careful inquiry into the proficiency 
made by the deaf and dumb in this country in intellectual, mor- 
al and religious acquirements, yonr Committee can not doubt 
that the fuilest conviction must be produced, in every unpreju- 
diced mind, that there is room for most essential improvement 
in the system of our domestic institutions. 

‘Influenced by these considerations, a portion of your Com- 
mittee, who had been deputed to examine into the actual state 
of the Asylum, subsequently to the visit of Mr. Woodbridge 
referred to in the last Report, after mature deliberation, adop- 
ted the following resolutions : 

‘1. That the Sub-committee coincide with Mr. Woodbridge 
in opinion, that an alteration in the system of instruction hith- 
erto pursued in the Institution is highly expedient. 
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“2. That the Sub-committee are of opinion that the principle 
of a more extended and definite use of the language of signs, 
as explained and recommended by Mr. Woodbridge, is worthy 
of adoption as the basis of the system of instruction here- 
after to be pursued in the Institution. 

«3. That it be earnestly recommended to the Committee to 
take immediate measures for placing the institution under the 
direction of a master whose general attainments and character 
may qualify him, with the necessary instructions, to undertake 
the introduction of this system into the school. 

«The .above resolutions received the sanction of the General 
Committee at its next meeting, etc.” 


To carry out these views, the Committee appointed for their 
principal instructor Mr. Louis Du Puget, a Swiss gentleman, 
who had been a pupil, and afterwards an assistant, of the cele- 
brated Pestalozzi. He entered on his duties after spending a 
short time, in order to qualify himself, with Mr. Humphreys of 
the Dublin Institution ; and after the new system was fairly in- 
troduced, it gave full satisfaction to the managers of the Insti- 
tution. We have not the Reports between 1838 and 1843, but 
it appears that at some time between those dates Mr. Du Pu- 
get was succeeded by Mr. Arthur Hopper, previously the sec- 
ond Master in the Dublin Institution. Our file embraces but 
a few of these Reports. 


45. ARrrowsMmiITH, (JoHN P.,) The Art of Instructing the 
Infant deaf and dumb, ete. To which is annexed, the Meth- 
od of educating mutes of a more mature age, practised, etc., 
by the Abbé de ’Epée. London, 1819. 


Our knowledge of this work is derived from a few pages ex- 
tracted by Dr. Curtis, in his Essay, besides notices of the work 
by De Gérando and others. 

Mr. Arrowsmith had a deaf and dumb brother, who, when a 
child, manifested such a desire to take part with the other chil- 
dren of the family in their school exercises, that the school- 
dame permitted him to imitate them, as far as he could, and 
thus gave him some instruction in articulation. His mother 
and other members of the family also made efforts to instruct 
him; but his education was afterwards conducted chiefly by 
his brother, the author of this work, by methods of his own 
devising, till he met with the Abbé de l’Epée’s book, (the En- 
glish translation of 1801,) after which he depended chiefly upon 
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that. This book, he says, had entirely disappeared, so that he 
was inclined to think—though with little reason, it seems to 
us—that the edition had been suppressed. He produces it 
again, in the second part of his work, with notes; though 
whether the same translation, or a new one of his own, we are 
not informed. 

The design of the author was to recommend the education 
of the deaf and dumb either in the family or in schools for 
hearing and speaking children, instead of in schools and institu- 
tions composed entirely of the deaf and dumb. His idea is 
that deaf and dumb children will learn the language of their 
country, to the best advantage, by being associated with other 
children to whom it is vernacular; just as an English child will 
learn the French language best, in a French family or a school 
of French children ; and from this plan a benefit would be re- 
alized, he thinks, even to the hearing and speaking children 
themselves. 

However plausible this author’s reasons may appear to some 
on a superficial examination, it will be obvious to all who have 
any acquaintance with the deaf and dumb as a class, and with 
the subject of their instruction, that his views, as far as con- 
cerns giving an education to the deaf and dumb in schools for 
other children, are utterly impracticable. The plan was tried 
in several instances, in Great Britain, in consequence of his sug- 
gestions ; and in every case proved an utter failure, and was 
soon relinquished. 

In respect to the education of the deaf and dumb at home, 
in the family, the views of Mr. A. are not so absolutely chimeri- 
cal ; though the instances are few in which they can be carried 
out with success. We have, however, no hesitation in saying 
that parents who are themselves well educated and intelligent, 
if they have, in the providence of God, any such interesting 
subjects of parental solicitude entrusted to their care, commit 
a most unfortunate mistake, if they rely on a public institu- 
tion to do the whole work. They may themselves accomplish 
far more than they would at first suppose. They may give the 
child such preparatory and supplementary instruction as will 
double the value of the education received at an institution. 
Nay, more; there may occasionally be instances of parents whe 
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could themselves give to such a child a better education than 
can be gained at a public institution with no instruction at home. 

While the author gives to the asylums which had been es- 
tablished the credit of having done much good, he blames them 

‘in general—meaning undoubtedly those of Great Britain—for 
bestowing too much attention upon the teaching of utterance, 
and attaching to it too much importance; and, further, for ex- 
aggerating the difficulties of their art, and endeavoring to give 
it an occult and mysterious character, and to keep the knowl- 
edge of it concealed,—and thus, in effect, debarring the bles- 
sings of education from multitudes of this unfortunate class 
who might otherwise share in them. His statements on this 
head, as on others, are too loose and unqualified ; and his sug- 
gestions, though embracing some correct and valuable princi- 
ples, are as a whole, if we are not mistaken, crude and ill con- 
sidered. We have no evidence, indeed, in regard to the real 
amount and value of the attainments made by his brother. 
It is stated that the young man pursued the profession of an 
artist. 

The book may have done harm, by succeeding, ‘as it did to 
some extent, at least for a time, in raising a prejudice against 
the British asylums. It may also have done good, by contrib- 
uting, with other things, to direct attention to the French sys- 
tem. Its influence was probably greater than its merits. It 
went to a second edition in 1823. 


A SCHOOL-ROOM EXERCISE. 


[THE following story was written by one of the pupils of the 
Asylum, as an ordinary school exercise, without any expecta- 
tion on the part of the writer, or the teacher, that farther use 
would be made of it. The incidents were related to the class 
by natural signs, and were entirely new to them. It is insert- 

here to give variety to the pages of the Annals; and may 
serve to show the clearness with which ideas can be communi- 
cated in the language of signs, and also the facility and accu- 
tacy which some of our pupils acquire in the use of written 
language. The story is given as it was written, without the 
least correction. It may be proper to add that the writer is a 
lad fourteen years of age, who became deaf at seven and a 
half, and has been three and a half years under instruction. 
When he joined the Asylum, he had very little knowledge of 
language, and still less of articulation.—C. 8.] 
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SIR JOHN COCHRANE. 


Sir John Cochrane was a Scotch nobleman who lived in the 
time of Charles IJ. During this time, the Scots, being dissatis- 
fied with the government of Charles, rebelled ; but owing to 
the smallness of their numbers, they were defeated. The no- 
bility among the rebels were seized and tried. ‘Those who 
were condemned were put in prison, to stay there till the King’s 
warrant was received, and then they were to be executed. Sir 
John was among the number. He was in great distress at the 
thought of leaving his family, which consisted of his wife, two 
sons, and a daughter. He was afraid to have them come to see 
see him in Edinburgh, as he thought that they might be suspected 
and seized. But his daughter, a beautiful and high-spirited 
young lady, whose accomplishments were equal to her beauty, 
came unexpectedly to see him in prison. She visited him 
several times. One time, after staying with him a while, she 
told him that she should not be able to visit him for several days. 
She then left him ; went home and disguised herself as an Irish 
servant girl; mounted her horse and set off to visit her old 
nurse, who lived a two days’ journey from Edinburgh. She 
traveled on by-roads to escape notice; and she looked much 
like an Irish servant on a borrowed horse, going to see her 
mother. She stopped only at cottages for rest and refreshment. 
When she arrived at her nurse’s house, she was kindly received 
by her, for she dearly loved her. Miss Cochrane knew that 
she could trust in her, and she acquainted her with her plans, 
into which the old woman readily entered. She lent her a suit 
of her son’s clothes and a brace of pistols. After attiring her- 
self in them, Miss Cochrane bade her old nurse good-bye and 
rode away. She knew that the King had sent the warrant for 
her father’s death, and it was now on its way to Edinburgh, and 
her object was to gain possession of it to prevent her father’s 
execution. She also knew that the post-man always stopped 
at a small cottage, on the outskirts of the little town of Belford, 
at about six o’clock in the morning. She rode in the direction 
of Belford and arrived at the cottage about an hour after the 
post-man. She led her horse to the stable herself, as there was 
no ostler there, and went into the house. She asked the old 
woman who lived there for something to eat. The old woman 
gave her the remains of the post-man’s breakfast. Miss 
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Cochrane ate but little. When she had finished, she asked 
for some water. The old woman offered her some beer, which 
she declined, and offered to pay for water. The old woman, 
after telling her to make no noise for fear of disturbing the post- 
man who was asleep in the room adjoining, and not to touch his 
pistols which were on the table, went to get some water, which 
was nearly half « mile off. As soon as she left the room, Miss 
Cochrane went to the room where the post-man slept, to get, 
if possible, the mail bag. But she was disappointed in finding 
it under the head of the post-man, a powerful man. As she 
returned to the room her eyes fell on the pistols. She quickly 
took them and extracted the charge and placed them on the 
table again. Just then the old woman came in, and gave her 
the water, without the slightest suspicion that she had been 
doing any thing. After drinking off the water, Miss Cochrane 
paid her well, bade her good-bye, mounted her horse and 
rode off. To avoid suspicion, she did not ride back the way she 
came, but rode on for aout a mile, and then made acircuit to the 
place where she knew the post-man would pass. Pretty soon 
he came up with her. They rode on together, and she found 
him to be a good-natured fellow. When they had got half way 
between Belford and another town, she suddenly drew one of 
her pistols and demanded the mail bag. At first he thought her 
joking with him, but she told him that she was in earnest, and 
had some companions in a wood near by, andif he did not give 
up the bags, she would shoot him. At this he got ehraged and 
snapped both his pistols at her, but they missed fire and this 
made him more angry. He then dismounted and tried to seize 
her horse, but by a sudden manceuver she not only prevented 
him, but seized his horse, and rode off. After getting some dis- 
tance from him, she stopped and told him not to follow her, but 
to go back to Belford. He, thinking that if he followed her he 
would get hurt, walked back to Belford much mortified and 
ashamed. Miss Cochrane rode into the wood and cut open the 
mails, She found her father’s and several other death warrants, 
which she destroyed. She then rode back to her old nurse, 
leaving the horse and mails standing in the wood. Her old 
nurse was very glad to see her again. Miss Cochrane gave her 
back the clothes and pistols which she had. After resuming 
her servant dress she went home. The Judges wondered why 
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the King’s warrant did not come, and her father wondered why 
he was not execuied. A few days after, a friend of Sir John 
bribed a Catholic priest, who had much influence with the 
King, with 5,000 pounds, to intercede for Sir John. The priest 
did so. Pardon was granted and Sir John was restored to his 
now happy family. Miss Cochrane was afterwards married. 
When peace between the Scots and English was established, 
the story of her heroic conduct was made known, and it gained 
for her the esteem and admiration of all who knew her. 
> & ©. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
To illustrate the Principles of Family and School Discipline. 


BY REV. T. H. GALLAUDET. 


[THE article that follows originally appeared, several years 
ago, in the Annals of Education, but as very few, if any, of our 
readers ever saw it, we have given it a place in our columns, 
with the consent of the author.—Ep. ANNALS. | 


An incident which occurred in the early history of the Amer- 
ican Asylum at Hartford, Connecticut, for the education of the 
deaf and dumb, has left an impression on the memory of the 
writer, of the efficacy of religious influence upon an untutored 
mind, which is still vivid with the freshness, as it were, of yes- 
terday. 

A boy had come to the institution from a considerable dis- 
tance, of a striking, and, in many respects, very interesting 
character. He was the son of a widow, living in one of our 
large seaports. She was in moderate circumstances and—as 
it is too often the case with parents who have a deaf and dumb 
child—had treated him with a degree of indulgence alike ex- 
cessive and unwise. He had been brought up under little or 
no constraint, and, by roaming about the city, and especially 
on the wharves and among the shipping, had acquired habits 
which made him a singularly fit subject on which to exercise 
all the skill and patience of those who had the charge of his 
instruction and government. 

He was under ten years of age, but possessed of great mus- 
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cular power and bodily activity. The tone of his will was 
equally strong; his temperament quick, ardent and coura- 
geous,—it might be said, reckless. 

Subordination, in all its forms, he had yet to learn; and to 
teach this, in any good degree, was no easy task. If any phys- 
ical coercion, affecting the free use of his locomotive powers, 
was attempted, or corporeal discipline threatened, he had the 
habit of uttering a violent and piercing shriek, of no smali vol- 
ume and extent of sound. He had probably found, at home, 
that doing this was the means of exciting either so much alarm 
or sympathy as to arrest the course of parental discipline ; and 
he resorted to the old device for relief on the new emergencies, 
believing that his success would be equally great. 

It was necessary to watch him at all points, and, by a proper 
mixture of firmness and tenderness, to let him see that obedi- 
ence to rightful and reasonable authority would not be dis- 
pensed with. 

There was then no chapel in the Asylum, as there is at pres- 
ent, and no religious exercises were held on the Sabbath, du- 
ring the usual hours of public worship—a custom which has 
since been introduced, and continued with deep interest, and, 
it is hoped, with great benefit to the pupils. 

For the sake of forming a salutary religious habit, and of 
impressing their minds with some notions of the sacredness of 
the day, and of the solemnities of public service, as visible to 
them in the large assembly and devotional aspect of a body of 
worshippers, the pupils of the Asylum were required to attend 
at one of the churches in the city. They were distributed in 
several pews in the gallery, accompanied by the teachers; the 
males occupying one portion and the females another. And, 
generally, their deportment was of the most decorous kind— 
impressed, as they appeared to be, with the solemnity of the 
place and the occasion. 

Now and then there were exceptions, of which the boy to 
whom I have referred was one. It was thought best to have 
him under my immediate inspection. He was accordingly 
brought from his usual seat among the boys, and placed in the 
pew where I sat, and which was occupied by female pupils. 

One Sabbath forenoon, he seemed to be more restless than 
usual, and as full as his animal spirits could make him of a 
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half-malicious sportiveness, showing itself in sly, antic motions 
of his hands and feet, and droll expressions of countenance, so 
irresistibly ludicrous, that really it was hard to blame the smiles 
and half-suppressed laughter which ran round the circle of his 
pew-mates. 

After several severe admonitions with my eye and finger, 
which only answered the purpose of making him more cautious, 
so as to turn his former fuller expressions of roguery into more 
concealed, though not less provoking, hints and allusions of 
merriment, (us we of speech would say,) I directed him to 
leave his seat, and come and stand near me, before the door of 
the pew. He obstinately refused. Laying my hand upon his 
shoulder to produce compliance, I perceived, as he struggled to 
resist me, that he was preparing for one of his tremendous 
shrieks, which, if uttered at the time, and under the circum- 
stances of the occasion, would have electrified the whole as- 
sembly ; I knew this from my familiarity with the foreboding 
movements and expressions of countenance, that always ac- 
companied this practice. 

I dreaded such an explosion exceedingly, and saw that there 
was but one way to prevent it. In an instant, I took his hat 
and my own, and ordered him to go with me out of the church. 
The unexpectedness of the command, and the strong and stern 
air of authority with which I enforced it, to my agreeable sur- 
prise, (for I confess that I had fears of not succeeding,) pro- 
duced immediate obedience. 

We went, with all possible expedition, to my study in the 
Asylum, adjoining which was a large closet. There I bade 
him be seated on a chair, and proceeded to tie his hands be- 
hind him with a silk handkerchief, and his feet together in the 
same manner. All this was done with so much despatch, and 
with such an air of determination on my part, that he seemed 
not to have the time necessary to collect and array his turbu- 
lent feelings into a confirmed opposition. Had he done this, 
there is not much probability that I could have accomplished 
my object single-handed; for his muscular strength and eel- 
like lubricity of motion, under, the direction of his inflexible 
obstinacy, when it was once fairly roused to effort, would, I 
think, have proved an over-match for me. 

I hoped, by tying him as I did, to make him feel that he was 
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in my power, and, in addition to this, to produce by the re- 
straint some more quietness of nerves, and possibly a sub- 
dued spirit. 

I waited a sufficient time to have the effect follow, which 
did in a good degree, so far as bodily composure was concerned. 
There was evidently, also, some composure of the mind; but 
whether it was accompanied with any compunctions of con- 
science and a willingness to yield the obedience of the heart, 
but was only the calm to forebode a new storm, I was at a loss 
to determine. 

I stood before him, and secured his fixed and steady atten- 
tion. With all the mild, yet firm, expression of countenance 
that I could assume, exhibiting, what I really felt, a deep sor- 
row for his misconduct, and a parental longing of soul to con- 
vince him of it, and make him sensible of his guilt, I began to 
tell him, by signs and gestures, which he perfectly understood, 
what I conceived his offence to be. 

He had been long enough with us to have learned something 
of God and of our accountability to him; of the object of the 
Christian Sabbath; and of the nature and design of public 
worship. He had behaved improperly at church before, and 
often been admonished on the subject. He knew why he had 
been removed to the pew in which I sat, and that he was thus 
under peculiar obligation to notice my directions and to yield 
to them. 

Iset all these things in order before him, clearly, affection- 
ately, and impressively. During the whole of the admonition, 
he kept his eye on me with a steady, unwavering gaze, while 


the muscles of his countenance gave no disclosure, as yet, of 


the internal workings of his soul. He had an eye and a coun- 
tenance capable of the strongest expression of purpose and 
emotion. I made a short pause, and asked him what he thought 
of his conduct in church. He gave no reply. I repeated 
the inquiry, again and again; amd there he sat, like a little 
statue, literally mute, so that not a breath, or motion of any kind, 
escaped him. 

“‘Do you think you did right, to behave as you did ?” 

“Yes,” said he,—‘‘ yés, yes, yes,’—moving his head affirm- 
atively, with a look that showed his whole soul felt the force of 
the declaration. 
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- Thinking it barely possible that he might not have under- 
stood me, I repeated the inquiry in a different form. 

** Was it not wrong for you to behave as you did, at church ?” 

**No, no, no;” was the immediate and prompt reply, with 
equal emphasis. 

** Will you be guilty of such conduct again ?” 

““Yes, yes, yes;” with an expression of countenance that 
indicated the fixed purpose of his soul. 

What was to be the issue of this contest I knew not, or what 
expedient I should resort to in the hopes of inducing a better 
state of feeling. I felt it to be a duty to let him see that such 
conduct could not escape with impunity. I demanded his at- 
tention, and he gave it immediately, with the same settled and 
stern look of composure that he had exhibited before. 

** You are a very bad boy, and I must punish you in some way 
severely. I am thinking seriously of keeping you confined in 
this room, perhaps for several days, and giving you nothing but 
bread and water. Do you think it would be just what you 
deserve ?” 

\ ** No, no, no.” 

** Would you like to be confined so ?” 

yes, yes.” 

One other resort occurred to me. It is that which is vouch- 
safed to us in all times of extremity. I fear we do not seek it 
with any thing of the fidelity or the frequency which we ought. 

**Look at me,” said I; “I am going to pray for you. You 
are a poor, wicked boy; and if God does not have mercy on 
you, and show you that you are a sinner, and lead you to re- — 
pentance, and help you to do better, I do not know what will 
become of you. I am afraid you will keep on growing more 
and more wicked, till your Father in Heaven becomes so much 
displeased with you, that he will abandon you to your own 
course in sin. [ will beseech him, for Christ’s sake, to have 
mercy on you. Look at me while I pray for you.” 

He seemed quite disposed to do so; and, standing directly 
before him, with my eyes closed, and my arms extended up- 
wards, I offered a short prayer in that expressive language of 
signs and gestures, which, to the deaf and dumb, is fully as sig- 
nificant, for all the purposes of devotion, as speech is tous. I 
have often thought that it is more so. For it is the language of 
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feeling, deep and strong, and of picturesque thought. Pray- 
er—at least a great portion of it—is conversant with those 
spiritual objects, which can be presented to the mind only by 
the aid of sensible analogies and symbols. To be sincere and 
fervent, it must flow from the heart, and mingle with the con- 
templating of swch objects its purest and most hallowed emo- 
tions. 

The petition offered at this time I have already stated in 
substance, in the remarks which I made to the boy when I in- 
vited his attention. 

I trembled to open my eyes, and ascertain the result; for 
if he would not be moved now, what could I hope for? Imag- 
ine, then, my astonishment and delight, to see tears trickling 
down a softened and subdued face, the expression of which 
clearly showed that the fountains of feeling within were bro- 
ken up, and that I might now use a moral influence with the 
prospect of success. 

I released him from his bonds. He acknowledged that he 
had done wrong. I went into a renewed course of admonition, 


which he received, apparently, with a docile and contrite tem- 
per. He promised entire amendment in the particular in which 
he had offended. He hoped God would forgive him, and en- 
able him to do better in future. 

My end was attained ; and, if my recollection is correct, his 
conduct at church was not afterwards deserving of censure. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Georgia Asylum for the Deaf and Dumd.—In the autumn of 
1834, Mr. Lewis Weld, the principal of the American Asylum, 
accompanied by three of the pupils, paid a visit to South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, to lay before the people of that quarter of 
the country the duty and the desirability of providing means 
for the education of their indigent deaf and dumb. An exhi- 
bition was first made before the Legislature of South Carolina, 
then in session, and the result was an annual appropriation of 
two thousand five hundred dollars; sufficient to keep fifteen 
persons constantly under instruction in the Asylum. ‘This ap- 
propriation has been continued up to the present time, without 
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interruption. Mr. Weld then proceeded to Georgia, and it so 
happened that the Legislature of that State was, at this very 
time, ‘‘contemplating some act for the benefit of the deaf and 
dumb ;” indeed, initiatory measures had already been taken. A 
committee, appointed for the purpose, ‘‘ had investigated the 
subject in a careful manner, and in their report had recommended 
that an appropriation of three thousand dollars be made for 
sending abroad their deaf and dumb for education for the pres- 
ent, and that inquiries be instituted in regard to the practica- 
bility of ultimately establishing a Southern Institution in con- 
nection with two or more neighboring States.” The recom- 
mendations of this report were embodied in a legislative act, 
and the American Asylum was selected as the institution to 
which the Georgia beneficiaries should be sent. 

This was regarded, however, from the first, as a temporary 
arrangement. ‘‘ Three years ago” (we quote now from thie ac- 
count lately furnished us by Mr. O. P. Fannin, the principal of 
the Georgia Asylum) ‘‘ Mr. Campbell, the Commissioner for the 
deaf and dumb, in his annual report to the Governor; suggested 
the propriety of so amending the original statute, that the State 
beneficiaries could be educated within its limits, provided a 
suitable location could be found. This suggestion, upon the 
recommendation of the Governor, was adopted by the Legisla- 
ture, and early in the Spring of 1846, application was made to 
the Trustees of the Hearn School (at Cave Spring, Floyd Coun- 
ty) to open a department for this class of pupils. The Trus- 
tees were favorable to the application. The department was 
opened on the fifteenth of May of the same year, under the 
supervision of one of the teachers of that institution,” (namely, 
Mr. Fannin.) ‘‘ The pupils continued to be taught in this depart- 
ment until the fifteenth of December, 1847, when, by an act of 
the Legislature, an Asylum for the deaf and dumb was located 
and endowed, and a Board of Commissioners created for its 
supervisory control. An appropriation adequate to the end 
contemplated was made at the same time. The Commissioners 
have selected a site near the village of Cave Spring, in Floyd 
County, where a commodious building is in process of erection. 
At present the pupils are taught in hired rooms, They are 
eighteen in number. It is probable that as soon as suitable ac- 
commodations are provided, this number will be considerably 
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increased. The friends of the institution have been gratified 
at the advancement made by most of the pupils, and they are 
encouraged to believe that, with the smiles of heaven, much 
good will be the fruit’ of their efforts in behalf of the deaf- 
mutes of Georgia.” 

To qualify himself for his position as principal of this new 
institution, Mr. Fannin spent some time at the American Asy- 
lum in the Spring of 1846, and also in the Summer of 1848 ; 
receiving instruction in the principles and practice of the lan- 
guage of signs. Our best wishes attend him and the other 
friends of the deaf and dumb in Georgia, in their noble enterprise. 

Schools for the Deaf and Dumb in the World.—The Qua- 
triéme Circulaire, put forth by the Paris Institution in 1836, con- 
tains a list of all the schools for the deaf and dumb in the world, 
so far as ascertained at that time. Since then, several new 
schools have come into existence, and several have been discon- 
tinued, so that the sum total does not probably vary much from 
what it was in 1836. According to this catalogue, there are, 
in Eutope, one hundred and thirty-four schools for this class of 
persons, public and private, large and small, distributed as fol- 
lows: Portugal has one; Spain, one; Italy, eight ; Switzer- 
land, siz; Austria, siz; Prussia, nineteen ; the rest of Germany, 
thirty ; Belgium, seven ; Holland, two ; Denmark, two ; Sweden, 
one; Poland, one; Russia, two; England, eight ; Scotland, 
siz ; Ireland, two ; France, thirty-two. In the United States, 
(we follow our own knowledge now, and not the Circulaire afore- 
said,) there are eleven schools for the deaf and dumb; viz., the 
American Asylum at Hartford, Conn. ; the New York Institu- 
tion at New York City; the Pennsylvania Institution at Phila- 
delphia ; the Virginia Institution at Staunton ; the North Caro- 
lina Institution at Raleigh ; the Georgia Asylum at Cave Spring ; 
the Tennessee Institution at Knoxville ; the Kentucky Institu- 
tion at Danville; the Ohio Asylum at Columbus; the Indiana 
Institution at Indianapolis, and the Illinois Institution at Jack- 
sonville. Asia has one school for the deaf and dumb ; (viz., at 
Calcutta ;) or, at least, had in 1836. Whether it is still in exis- 
tence we cannot say. 

France, it will be noticed, has a greater number of schools 
of this class than any other nation. Many of them, however, 
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contain but few pupils. In our own country, some additional 
institutions for the deaf and dumb are needed, or will be in the 
course of a few years. The Atlantic States are sufficiently 
supplied, but at the West and South-West there is yet much 
to be done for the education of the deaf-mutes of those parts 
of the nation. 


Dr. Kitto’s Loss of Hearing.—John Kitto, D.D., Editor of 
the Pictorial Bible, of the Bible Cyclopedia, ete., and author 
of several works of much literary merit, was deprived of his 
hearing at twelve years of age. In his late book, entitled 7he 
Lost Senses, he gives the following account of the manner in 
which this calamity befell him : 


**On the day in question, my father and another man, attend- 
ed by myself, were engaged in new slating the roof of a house, 
the ladder ascending to which was fixed in a small court paved 
with flag-stones. ‘The access to this court from the street was 
by a paved passage, through which ran a gutter, whereby waste 
water was conducted from the yard into the street. 

‘Three things occupied my mind that day. One was, that 
the town-crier, who occupied part of the house in which we 
lived, had been the previous evening prevailed upon to entrust 
me with a book, for which I had long been worrying him, and 
with the contents of which I was most eager to become ac- 
quainted.. I think it was ‘ Kirby’s Wonderful Magazine ; and 
I now dwell the rather upon this circumstance, as, with other 
facts of the same kind, it helps to satisfy me that I was already 
a most voracious reader, and that the calamity which befell 
me did not create in me the literary appetite, but only threw 
me more entirely upon the resources which it offered. 

‘The other circumstance was, that my grandmother had 
finished, all but the buttons, a new smock-frock, which I had 
hoped to have assumed that very day, but which was faithfully 
promised for the morrow. As this was the first time that I 
should have worn that article of attire, the event was contem-, 
plated with something of that interest and solicitude with which 
the assumption of the toga virilis may be supposed to have 
been contemplated by the Roman youth. 

‘The last circumstance, and the one, perhaps, which had 
some effect upon what ensued, was this: In one of the apart- 
ments of the house in which we were at work, a young sailor, 
of whom I had some knowledge, had died after a lingering ill- 
ness, which had been attended with circumstances which the 
doctors could not well understand. It was therefore concluded 
that the body should be opened to ascertain the cause of death. 
I knew this was to be done, but not the time appointed for the 
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operation. But, on passing from the street into the yard, with 
a load of slates which I was to take to the house-iop, my at- 
tention was drawn to astream of blood, or rather, I supposed, 
bloody water, flowing through the gutter by which the passage 
was traversed. The idea that this was the blood of the dead 
youth whom I had so mag seen alive, and that the doctors 
were then at work cutting him up and groping at his inside, 
made me shudder, and gave me what I should now call a shock to 
my nerves, although I was very innocent of all knowledge 
about nerves at that time. I can not but think it was owing to 
this that I lost much of the presence of mind and collectedness 
so important to me at that moment; for when I had ascended 
to the top of the ladder, and was in the critical act of stepping 
from it on to the roof, I lost my footing, and fell backward, 
from a height of about thirty-five feet, into the paved court 
below. 

“‘Of what followed I know nothing ; and as this is the rec- 
ord of my own sensations, I can here report nothing but that 
which I myself know. For one moment, indeed, I awoke from 
that deathlike state, and then found that my father, attended by 
acrowd of people, was bearing me homeward in his arms: but 
Thad then no recollection of what had happened, and at once 
relapsed into a state of unconsciousness. 

“In this state I remained for a fortnight, as I afterwards 
learned. These days were a blank in my life; I could never 
bring any recollection to bear upon them ; and when I awoke 
one morning to consciousness, it was from a night of sleep. 
I saw that it was at least two hours later than my usual time of 
rising, and marveled that I had been suffered to sleep so late. 
I attempted to spring up in bed, and was astonished to find that 
Tcould not even move. ‘The utter prostration of my strength 
subdued all curiosity within me. I experienced no pain, but I 
felt that I was weak; I saw that I was treated as an invalid, 
and acquiesced in my condition, though some time passed— 
more time than the reader would imagine—before I could piece 
together my broken recollections so as to comprehend it. 

‘“‘T was very slow in learning that my hearing was entirely 
gone. The unusual stillness of all things was grateful to me 
in my utter exhaustion ; and if, in this half awakened state, a 
thought of the matter entered my mind, I ascribed it to the un- 
usual care and success of my friends in preserving silence 
around me. Isaw them talking, indeed, to one another, and 
thought that out of regard to my feeble condition, they spoke 
in whispers, because I heard them not. The truth was revealed 
to me in consequence of my solicitude about the book which 
had so much interested me on the day of my fall. It had, it 
seems, been reclaimed by the good old man who had sent it to 
me, and who doubtless concluded that I should have no more 
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need of books in this life. He was wrong; for there has been 
nothing in this life which I have needed more. I asked for this 
book with much earnestness, and was answered by signs which 
I could not comprehend. 

“* «Why do you not speak ?’ I cried ; ‘ Pray let me have the 
book.’ 

‘‘This seemed to create some confusion ; and at length some 
one, more clever than the rest, hit upon the happy expedient of 
writing upon a slate that the book had been tte by the 
owner, and that I could not in my weak state be allowed to read. 

** « But,’ I said in great astonishment, ‘why do you write to 
me, why not speak ? Speak, speak !’ 

**'Those who stood round the bed exchanged significant looks 
of concern, and the writer soon displayed upon his slate the 
awful words—YovU ARE DEAF !” 
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